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into whoſe bands this may „ fall x © 
er they fit down 10 


at once, in order to their having. 
a fuller view of the. ſubject, and 


the forming a better judament of 
the propriety of each part. And 


_ when they have read it once, if s 1 


give it a ſecond reuding; that 


arguments ä ready for - wefe. in an 
hour of danger and temptation. 
© The reaſonings are the ftrong- 
of, and the advices the beft I was 


master of what the fruit it. of all 
may be, I know nor. But if any. 


they may have tbe anſwers.and the 


one ſhall derive from hence a grea- | 


ter dread of * beginnings of vice, 
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3 in it, and that theſe can never be experi 
«enced reed eee, and 


5 E « and fear which the God of nature ha 
„ implanted as guards againſt. it, 


puniſhment of it under a 
vl güllt Anſenſiblity and 


„ Þ8Do'd 


yo 


| b. work of time; and, where there hath been 
che advantage of a good education, the at · 


tainment thereof requires more painful labour, 
than the attainment of that habitual good- 
bes mon hence the eee e on e 


9 = 


admiſſion more eably, nog ee very 


4 ; «us always to look upon 


' ſuddenly ; but no one arrives at any great 
heights of wickedneſs, but by degrees. . 
Some ſteps are in order of nature before 
others; but every one paves the way for the 
next: one thing leads on to another, and 
one lin very often creates a neceſſity for more 
to diſguiſe or to defend it, till the creature 
date not look back, but plunges as deep as 
N he can to drown b and conſcience; by 
Which his charakter is finiſhed for nickeones, 
. his ſtate for miſer r. 
Seripture very often preſcribes our duty 
under the recommendation of it to us as 
our bappineſs ©: the reaſon of which is evi- 
denti) y this) «© To aſſure us of the inſepara- 
4 esche between them, and to lead 
; the articles of du- 
"Ha ty the means of our felicity. The text 
- flins in this manner; deſcribing the rell- 
cio perſon under the character af tho 
„ . P 
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bleſſed or happy. one. It is well known, the 
two general articles of duty are, The ceaſ- 5 
« ing from or avoiding evil, and the prac- 
« tiſing of what is good: *The text imme- 
| diately reſpects the former, pointing out 
à means peculiarly ſerviceable thereto ;'w which : 
is, the renouncing all converſe, ſociety, and 
friendſhip with the wicked as ſuch, or as far 
as in our circumſtances it can be avoided. 
This in the general is all that ſome learned 
perſons will allow to be the pfalmiſt's deſign! ö 
Others think, and in my account not unjuſtly, 
that he intendscd a particular gradation in 
theſe words; that he riſes from one degree 
of wickedneſs to another, and thereby de- 
feribes different'rauks of ſinners,” or different 
ages of vice. I infer not this from the bare 
terms of ungodly, ſinners, and ſcornful, be- 
cauſe I know the two firſt at leaſt are uſed 
promiſcuouſly ; but from the three expreſſions 
zaken entire. They e walk in the counſel 
of ungodly, then ſtand in the way. of fingers, 
and at laſt come to ſit i in the ſeat of the ſcotn- 
ful. And as theſe are thus ſet after one an- 
other, they have a great deat of natural in- 


fluence one upon another | f i 
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. d another, have without much relu 


1 5 Tun great. lengths of 1 impiety and vice, have 


* + : : - Foreſeen or been brought to believe the ten- 
. _ dency and influence of their jrf eps towards 


* 


the laſt ftage, or what Ee beginnings would 


W * 


: 


r led them to, they would have ſhudder- 
ed, and have expreſſed their own horror and 
deteſtation in as ſtrong a manner as thoſe n 


5 were c concerned for them: Whilſt thoſe very 


ns proceeding gradually from one ſtep 


+ been drilled on to conſummate vice, and have 
At down there with great ſecurity. As de- 
— - Eeribing therefore a Progreſs of vice from one 


: 


© degree or ſtation of it to another, I ſhall 
| Conſider theſe words. 3 8 
— 2 

| HE firſt ſtep or here mention- 
IM ed, as leading to a riveted conſummate 


fy 
* 


= "By chis 1 apprehend is meant, conſulting 
„ or which is Pa 


fame thing mage e Rin- : 
8 Iples, and acting ypon them. By pripciples, — 
I mean Leading opinions, which are eminently 
at the foundation of practice. Thus it is fad 
of Abaziah, that be walked after the. caupſet of "no 
the houſe of A e. He took his maxim 
and meaſures from them, 19 li like man- man- 
ner when Job had mentioned ſome of the h prin 
ciples of the prophane, duch ax the denying 
any obligations to. a regard of Gad, qr a 
_ adyantages accruing from any regards paid 
to him; to convince his friends that he was: 
| not of their tribe he adds, The counſel of the, 
wicked is fer Feen nel: That! is, << I geteſt 
« ſuch Principles and maxims as theſe, 
* and will neyer take my meaſures from _ 
them, or be influenced by them”. The 
greateſt part of Mankind indeed, run into | 
the madneſſes of i iniquity from habitual care- 
leſſneſs and inattention as to good and evil; 
they | have none to call them to reflection, 
and their tyrannous inclinations hurry them 
on to one thing after another, as it preſents | 
77 itſelf. But generally ſpeaking, when thoſe 
- who! have had ay Wah deſerving the name 
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of Edacation, throw off the penn and 
influence thereof, their underſtandings a are Joſt 
abuſed by falſe propoſitions and reaſoning : 5 
their errors in practice, when they are any 
F thing prevalent, are "grounded on ſome er- 
ros as to principles. ' I ſay not that they are 
=» always deceived into them: they may proba- 
= bably ſome times ſee the falſity of them, but 
a-ſinful inclination diſpoſes them 10 wiſh they 
were true; and when that is made judge, or 
| hath leave to repreſent things to the under- 
; a lie is ſooner embraced and believ- 
ed too than we are aware of. | 
Under this head, may it not be very pro-, 
©. pe and uſeful to conſider ſome of thoſe prin- 
1 eiples which in their nature and defign pro- 
tote wickedneſs, and deftroy piety and vir- 
tue by which many in the intereſt of vice 
FE gre defending and ſupporting their practice, 
ind have with too much ſucceſs proſelyted 
others. They are various; I ſhall mention 
thoſe which are moſt plauſable, moſt common, 
and which, as far as I have been able to judge, 
have done moſt miſchief; under each endea- 
vouring to ſhew their fallacy and want t of 
foundation. To begin. nn fn 
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SECT. II. 


\O M E of the more 3 bt 
that they might at once excuſe and pur- 


ſue their ſinful inclinations, have ſuggeſtegt 
this, whereby many have been corrupted. | 
„ That there is a chain of cauſes and effects 
« flowing from the nature of man and the 
nature of things, deriving. a neceſſity upon 
« human actions: in ſuch and ſuch circum- 

e ſtances, perſons cannot zus do as they do: 
4e ſuch cauſes concurring, ſuch. effects muſt 
<< unaveidabiy follow: in particular appear- 

e ances of Wie perſons are ene led 
to one 
< at fo. 1 fo, and gart d otherwiſe - 
. hereupon, there is no action they ar. 


«, chargeable with, how bad ſoever, chat 
they could help doing when they did it, 


K 


40 any more than the fire, if I may ſo expreſs 


ä 6 


* 


it, can help burning.“ By this principle 
of fate and neceſſity many have endeavour- 


ed to make themſelves eaſy in their vices, 
and to reconcile others to the ſame practice. 
And Winsen 


it chere ne 
B 3 X 


0 8 1. 
2 \ fatality and Sy as to human actions, it 
_ wipes off all the crime and guilt from the 
worſt. And there is the ſtrongeſt preſump- 
tion that whenever this principle is embraced, 
it is for the fake of following vice without 
* reſtraint or reproach from conſcience, « or fear. 
: 1 —— 
But to ſhew the fallacy of this to every T 
| capacity, I need only aſk, with what Juſtice 
do we blame or proſecute a felon or a mur- 
derer, let the injury or cruely they are 
- chargeable with be ever ſo great; ; if they 
* could "do n otherwiſe : at that time and under 
thoſe circumftances? Every proſecution of 
ſuch a one would be downright. barbarity 
and eruelty i in us, if there be any ſuch things; 
and every execution of thoſe we now ſtyle 
the worſt of criminals, would then be what 
we now ſtyle, murder: for it would be tax- 
ing away the life of an innocent perſon; be- 
cauſe he could not but do what he did: nay, 
Whatever injury he did to others could not 
be criminal, if -neceſſtated by his very frame, 
or Which is the ſame thing, by his maker, to 


. dio as he did. The ruffian, however barba- 


5 — could not be blame -· worthy in any de- 
e Por if: wah was the * of his 
acts, 


Ot 


* 
* 


(SF 2 
acts, it is a fafficient plea and 1 for them 
with all their circumſtances: and they who 
aſſert the former muſt admit the latter. If 


te abettors of this principle claim the bene- 


fit of necgſiiy to juſtify their own, acts, 
otbers ſurely have as good a claim thereto in 
Juſtification of all the violence and 'injury Þ 
that they commit againſt zbem ; and they } 
ought to be believed and acquitted: too when - 
they ſay, they could not help it a % 


2 4 


But let me appeal to every one and me I 


need g go no further than ourſelves for a con- 
futation of this. Are we told that human 
actions are attended with a fatality, that man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily act as they do, and can- 
not do otherwiſe ? [Let us but reflect 
upon the workings of . our own minds. under 
the ſenſe of what we ſtyle a vitious act. Is 
it not many times engaged in with great re- 
labianq and oppoſition from the mind? Do 
not our conſciences check in the commiſſion, 
ſmite and reproach us when we have done ic? 3 
Are we not fill'd with ſhame and uncalinefs 4 
upon a refleftion? Whence doth this ariſe? | 


It is evidently from our own ſenſe of the vo- I 


" luntarineſs of our actions; or of the Power, we 1 
. bad of not. doing what we did? It. can Proceed 
3 — 
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from nothing vibe : it ean belong to nothing 
but actions, properly our own, perfectly vo- 
lunar, in oppoſition to neceſſity, which 
might have been avoided, and for the evil of 
which we know we are anſwerable, 
If we would but attend to our .minds, we 
* ſhould find that our uneaſineſs under a con- 
fciouſneſs of a wicked act is altogether of 
another kind, from what attends any event 
we could not help. Suppoſing any event 
brought upon us purely by providence, this 
may © excite grief; but it never did, 
| it never will produce ame and /elf- 
weproach : and the reaſon is, becauſe we could 
not prevent or avoid it. When we do find 
Þ Telf-accufation and” reproaches under ſome 
Actions, which is more or leſs univerſal, doth 
not every one fee a dire? imputation of thoſe 
actions to ourſelves, and a charging ourſelves 
With them as free and voluntary, and which 
might have been forborn? Can any creature 


that is reaſonable believe thoſe actions to be fa- 


tal, for which they blame themſelves as much 
as they could do were they ever ſo free, or 
ever ſo much the matter of choice? Our 
own conſciences then, if but attended to, 
8 this principle of a fatality 
or 
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own ſenſe and feeling, is altogether. on the. 
kde of liberty: if our ſenſations do not im- 
poſe upon us, we are ſure we are Free. I be- 
lieve the moſt ſubtil of the vitious tribe 

would find it very difficult to invent any evi- 
dence of the freedom of human actions which 

doth not accompany them at preſent. Since 5 
then our own experience is ſuffieient to ex 

poſe this principle, I hope we ſhall not be. 
| corrupted. by it; for that would be to be, 
argued out of our- experience, againſt which, 
no argument is allowed valid. -And if the, 
ſenſe of our own minds may not be depend- 
ed upon to aſcertain our liberty or power of, 
ſelf. determination, we may be deceived as to. 
our underſtandings themſelves, fince we 
have nothing but bat inward. conſciouſneſs 4 
to aſſure us we do underſtand, or have any 
perception of truths: and then all diſputes - 
about this and every thing elle is quite idle. 

Let us but conſult our own. minds then, and | 
ſee how it is with them under ſuch actions, 
and if we are honeſt we may ſoon detect the 1 
deluſion and fallacy. This wretched opinion 

=, in time probably help us off with 
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vor T f ER counſel or uch of the 
ungodly is this, « That it is not . 
285 id great and happy a Being as 
God is ſhould take notice of any thin 
4. that we do. What is it to him What we 
* arc, or how we behave? Itis not likel: 
«ſo perfect a Being ſhould concern himſel 
« Pn any thing without himſelf, much befs 
Intereſt himſelf in human affairs, or with 
Dy what is done by the children of men. 
= This principle, tho? it in words acknow- 
= a Divine. Being, in deed and in effe? 
= denics it. It lays the ax to the root of all 
eon it takes off all reſtraints, all fear of 
| puniſhment, and all hope of reward; it ren · 
= ders all the expreſſions of rekgion and all ap- 
= prehenfions of future retribution, idle and 
ridiculous. For theſe two things are 3 
ork connected, « If God hath no con- 


24 8 with us, we have none With him.“ = 
| That 
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That me may not be led to walk by chis | 
principle, let us conſider, what is it that 
mould render it unlikely or impoſſible; ſor 
| God to concern himſelf with our affairs, or 
that ſhould render it abſolutely indifferent to 
him how we behave? This muſt flow from 
ſomething i in his nature or ours. What | 
is there in bis nature to render his regarding 
our behaviour as a governor; ſo very abſurd 3 
a thing? Is it becauſe it would break; in up- 
on his happineſs, and interrupt his on ſelß. 
enjoyment? This is grounded on a moſt xi. 


' diculous notion of the divine felicity ; as: if 


it lay in indolence and inactivity; and W 
ridiculous an imagination of the manner f 
God's exerciſing his perfections: as if his e- 
| garding the actions of mankind muſt be & 2 | 
toilſome care, and the cauſe. of wearineſe, 
This is to meaſure the power of the Creator 1 
. by the weakneſs of creatures, and to con- 
clude that of him who is abſolutely perfect, 
which we find in ourſelves becauſe of our im- 
perfections. Did he make the World If 
Fe think in that abſurd manner of him, that 
che prineiple would lead us to do, muſt not 
fucks complicated ſyſtem. of things, 1 va. 
09S 20 parts, ſo exact and een s 
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Lanes. lead us to W it ooſt bim great 
Lava and uriety, and was a great interrupti- 


Y en to big f repoſe ? But is not this a very ſtupid 


whim? And is it not as filly to ſuppoſe he 
cannot regard our behaviour without inter- 


rupting his own. happineſs, or to impute ſo 


mean an imperſection as toil or trouble to 
_ God? — ELF 1253 | | 
Nor is that notion of the N EINE] | 
more Juſt or wiſe, from whence men would 
Argue it to be unworthy or unbecoming God to 

concern himſelf with us, or to regard out 


# * 'E conduct and behaviour. F. or, the great- 
naeſs that under this prete nce is aſcribed to 
Soc is no better than a weak pride, a mean 


- havghtineſs, a ſupercilious diſdain; which i is 
dhe of the ſulieſt and moſt contemprible dif: 
Potters that can belong to a poor elevated 
mortal; which we moſt juſtly ſcorn and 
e ee ourſelves. It's true, we 
ae mean, we are nothing, when com- 
pred with himſelf ; but are we not in 
the rank of beings wherein he placed us? 
- It was not beneath his excellency to produce 
ſuch beings as we are, why ſhould it be 1 
 to/Pegard and- - obſerve us? Eſpecially fince he 


bath capacitated us for regarding and obſerv- 
ing im. Das 102 Ui 02 But 


we 19 | 


Previews deliberation, inaplore, the divine he 


tbem 10 gray in cheir dibreſe,. as in a Way! | 
of duliſul homoge to God, if he is, wholly, ; 
regardleſs of their affairs, and indifferent 0 


ks, if 


7 \ Bur what prot ox, comers ab, . N 


ee none at alk. But, 9 it Hl | ore 
follow, ee What we have, nothing ta. &. with him: 
cc. er be with 1 Here alſo Iwould. appeal | 
to the ze. and prafiice. of thole. who, 
hold this principle, for a confuration of it. 
And I would ask them if they ever pray to 
. © luppole ſuch do it As an ex- 
Nene If obediencg or homage: hut do 
they not as 2 meer natural act, without apy. 


eta drr nd et dirine xcHicf w 


9 deſperate, and which ſeem. I 
remedileſs as to human power, addreſs them., 
ſelves co hæaven? And do they not conflants, | 
ly do this as from an impulſe, of nature, with 
out reflection. without a prompter? Now, 
certainly, it is as vain and ridisulous for; 


theit bebavibur: if God bath forſaken be 
earth why have they recourſe to him in their 
extremities any more that at other times ? If 
a: OO ö g- 


ni ties 


If 58 16) TY 
dies prayers under one circumſtance more 
khan under another ?——But let fuch anſwer! 
this alſo: why ſhould they feel that : powerfl | 
ins urging them to apply to heaven, or 
why that inwrought propenſion in human na- 
ture to implore divine regards and to carry” 
them to God, if it was not thedefign of him 
chat implanted it to affure that he could and did 
 Fegard them? Why ſhould they involuntarily 
Ulf up their eyes to heaven when they know | 
not what to de, and when they deſpiſe pray- 
3 er at all other times; but that their maker 
ce this inſtinct in their very frame, as a 
teſtimony he doth concern himſelf with this 
3 and intereſt himſelf in their behavi- 
our ? And if by their prayers they allow of 
che divine regard in one reſpect, why not in 
another? If they allow that he regards thoſe 
petitions extorted by diſtreſs, why ſhould he 
not regard thoſe which carry worſhip and 
| homage in them? And if God takes notice 
of prayer, why not of the good and evil 
actions of their lives in general? ſince the 
one'is no more inconſiſtent with his excellen- 
cy and happineſs than the other. However 
- unwilling libertines may be to allow of a di- 


* * as * 


a b in their way, e. an n obli- 


gation. to religion, yet I affrm, nothing can 


be brought | againſt ir, but. filly and mean 
tepreſentations of the divine perfections; and 


every one hath that in their own frame, 


vhich, if attended to, n AF 


Ty N denied 1. * N f 2 Hof! x 
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A the ungodly is t 


with us for taking lite liberties,. or a little 
« - pleaſure? We don't hurt him by it: nay, 
ee we don't intend any offence to him, nor 


to do any thing in meer oppoſition. to 
e him, but only to pleaſe and gratify.our- ' 
< ſelves a little; at which ſuch a good Be- 


ing as he is can never beangry.” ” . Thave 
expreſſed this as I have ſeveral times heard 
t. If it were put into plain Exgliſb, I think 


<<. that any thing is diſpleaſing to God that 


44 is pleaſing to us? And when ſo put, 
i een e But to be a little more mw 


„ 


NOT H E R principle or —_— Wy 
LC" „ Ho can it be 
„ thought that God ſhould be diſpleaſed 


it would run thus, v6 How Can; WE. think : 


J moſt certainly conclude, that ever. 


. 11 nations 


Tek Urte ibettics, tts and'pleafures, - 
Wibke are dyled, ate Mord iniguitior: this is 
Lin che principle that I am endea- 
: > expoſe,” Now hothing of this 
Land tak be Bite or trflivg, and from the 
perfect rectitude of the divine nature we can 
thing of 
that kind muſt be as hateful to God as his 
chreat'nings intimate, Let inelination then 
drei ihem up in any terms of diminution, it 
eannot alter their nature; tho“ it may fatili- 
dite the prattice of them to the Hbertine, it 
en no way leſſen tlie dlvine abhorrence of 
the clone, or of the mga r ms 
Able wich them: 1het is unchangeuble. 
Such diminiſhing ſentiments of vice were ne- 
Ver dictatetl by underſtanding” or vesſon; 
ey ate the pure language und effects of in- 
|. "clioation.” But there is het a more flagrant 
or more fatal deluſton, Than for us to 
n judge of our actions by one ſtandard, 
hilt God will judge of them by another.“ 
As for bur hurting God by out vices, it is ac- 
 Anbwledged, we cannot; but we neceſſarily 
 -Uiſbotwur him by them: in cheir very nature 
_ "they carry ah inſolent contempt and defi- 
ance of him, wich # denial of the ſeverul re- 
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" Jarions naturally fubliting Weng and' « | 
we. .- Now, there is as much reaſon to, ſuppoſe . | 
1 that this will be followed with the reſent- | 
ments of an holy wiſe and rightedus / gover- 5 
nor, as actual irt and damage ſuſtained by 
another, can be ſuppoſed to be followed with 
- the expreſſions of their diſpleaſure where they 
have power. —As for the not intending a 
immediate affront 10 Cad in their actions, where- 1 
by ſuch arguers would colour the liberties. . } 
they take, and ſcreen. themſelves from te 
divine anger 3. 1, would reply by aſking, he- 
ther they do not engage i in ſuch liberties π.].].a 
full intennion; whether they do not intend. ile 
as themſelves, and alſo whether they do- 
not tot at the time, © that God hath forbid 
them?” I believe this won't be denied. Why | 
then, there muſt k be «an intention of 6. 
<« act Enown to be diſpleaſing to God.; 
which, with the help of all their diſtin. 
ons, falls ſo very little ſhort of acting from : 
an intended oppoſition to God, that in. juſt. 
conſtruction it may be ſo deemed and reſorted: 
by the righteous judge of all the earth,. 
| Thoſe can neyer be juſtly ſtyled tl libertics,.. 
which are | intentionally; at the expence of. the 
divine. honour and regard : 2 and no one thape 
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85 the Dun will of their mak 


3 
8 Beſides, « an it ever be thought 'that God 
4 made a any "creature to . 


= 75 Male 
chink tö waſh Boob 3 deere 1 072 = 


Ting, h ey only "intendbd' te "gradfy <6 

teak Wthnſelyes > Fot, herein lies" #he 
175 That they did intemiohaty goatify them- hem- 
224 in deflance of and in op ofition bs, 
er And 
can fe "very EUime be an excuſe?" Can 
the Lo thing that” renders" them Sly 
befc ©" God; render them in 


ih 55 doth à love of 30 La 100 
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| . this; „The mercy of God 5 in- 
ite, and therefore they they do fake 
dme Aberties that he may not allow 
yet they doub abt not but that they l wal 
255 Welter and ſanctuary * Ara 

'A at lalt. Suck a Being cannot be ſo ſevere 
4 as to puniſh them; for how can that mercy 


5 that doth not extend to them? 
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damn it?” By this 
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5 . are — being e | 


to vice, of becoming very free with it; and 
of contemning all che meangof reclaiming 
them For under the expectations af ſuab a 
merey, let the! meafure of their vieewbowhat 
it will, there” can be no apprehenſion of fuft 
fering, or fear of being called” to an Xccountt 
It we meet with any ſachcomelony tet 
us at them wlüat they mean by imm mer. 
ey: the term is deluſtve. Do they mea by 

it an ankmited. u bonn, mercy, or one ch 
Vill include /b at laſt, let them be whit'they 
will? Tf they had ever taken counſel of ren 
fon, not to ay of the” goſpel: of Feſus; they 
would have k HO r a merty tannot poſi 
bly be divine, or belong to G00 VUbkcks all 
our natural ideas as well as the revealed de 
count of the divine nature fail us, God's muſt 
be a perfe 7 mercy: that is, fuch a one as a= 
Zrees to a Being, Pofſeſſed fever u tler 
perfection as well as mercy. Tr 1 "mercy 
of wiſdom, juſtice, truth, and holineſs, and 
accordingly is ever exerciſed in perfect har- 
mony with them. They ate afl. of term bur 
F ih etence! the Ui be as truly am 
Pers 
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F 
perſectiy as the other. The abſolut 85 5 
tude of the divine nature chien. couſtneceac 
4 4 this mercy 3 the equally eſſential at- 

ſdom, purity, and juſtice muſt 
ſt de to the: exerciſes of it. It is not a 
© meer good · nature; it is not a compaſſionate 
1 works as light flows. from the 
in, neceſſarily, or without choice and free- 
dom: i this was the caſe, what gratitude 
© would be due to God from us for his mercy? 
ut, on the contrary, it is a moral perfettion 
in him, the exerciſes. of which are to be ex 
pedded from him org, as wiſdom conducts and | 
* determines, as purity admits, and as juſtice, 
preſervation of his own rights, agrees 


ewith. This mercy is very great indeed, 
or as the Gr aſſures us, it greatly trans 
ſcends the moſt perfect mercy and compaſſie 
on that is found amongſt men: but of courſe 
it hath its proper objects, to. the excluſion of | 
' thoſe who are not ſo. And whether this i is | 
keln to be a fanctuary or refuge to thoſe who 
goin their iniquities upon the preſumption ; 
of i "i I think every one who can diſtin gviſh 
may be left to judge in a ſober 1 

As for that other py, of expreſling. this 
principle, 66 Can it ought that God 


— FS be thovg 
made 


. 


„ 1 A; 23 ) 
made any creature to. damn. it?” H the 
Queſtion be, whether God bath made any 
creature with an original intention or abſolute de. 
n finally to damn it; Lanſwer, no: deteſt- 
ed be the thought! I abhor it as blaſphemy 
| ha nothing; a * Butat * Queſ⸗ 


71 


af 


= D 1 cannot N —— 3 a W cautian 2 
gainlt any fuch Nike i imputation or thought of God: 
arid that not only from the blaſphemy and injury which 
it carries in it to his ull-perfe@ nature, but alſo from the 
terrible confequetices which it naturally draws after it 
upon the mind that embraces it. The worſhip of ( 
if it be real, both ſuppoſes and increaſes our veneration | 
and eſteem of him; tion of our honour 
and admiration mult be the character that he bears cb 
., or the perfections which he is apprehended by r 
poſſeſs. If now, arbitrarineſs, cruelty, unrighteouſnek, 
or any thing eſſentially evil be imagined by us, either 50 
belong to the divine Nature, vr to be che fubject. matter 
of God's will and pleaſute, here is vety great danger of 
our being reconviteil to thoſe evil, frum ibe veneration 
we pay the being in whom they are ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt, 
and of our deriving from thence diſpoſitions of the ſame 
kind. From, whatever accidents \ it may be ſometimes 
otherwiſe, 1 ami ſate there i is nothing more natural and 
therefore probable, than for perfons'to loſe their juſt ab- 
horrente of thoſe evils, if not: ta come to eſteem them as 
excellences and virtues, when they have once cleathed 
God with ſuch qualities, repreſented him to themſelves 
as afin with them, , and worſhip him @s thus repreſent- 
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4 1 ty will or can finally be damned, or not be the 


„ chat hath been ſuggeſted under this head | 
a a proof of it. Meer mercy is no more a 
= trueidea of God than meer power. If bis 


3 


* ar creature that God a 


err 'of bis mercy at la? I anſwer, yea; and 


mercy i is a perfettion | it muſt be limited; if it 


bas. 


Being i it cannot be boundleſs ; the principle then 


4 zs the mercy of an holy ys "wile, and righteous 


that enſures mercy 10 all at laſ muſt be as 


falſe, as that God is wiſe, holy, r 
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WILL : EY one des more as — Cm 
or principle of the ungodly, upon which 
act, and by which they enſnare others: 


Ex Tho”; we indulge at preſent, ſay they, in 


* 4 finful liberties, we can leave them when 


| © we will: we can as eaſily quit as we en- 


25 . gage, and forſake them whenever we have 
; « a mind to it.** Hereupon, when ſuch are 
in $25.6 with thoſe. of tenderer minds 
and Oy | than. cheir ee who 
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bs they argue with 2. upon this 1 
if, they had proved the truth of it; It is but 
<« for once and away, you need not make a 
e practice of it. And by. this many have 
been initiated in vice, and their reſolutions 
againſt it have den en a Hole | 
from them. e Rang 
Let us remember 3 is not a e 4 — 
ception in the world than this, That a per- 


t fon. who in any degree hath followed vice can. . 1 


quit it af pleaſure.” Experience lies directiy 
: againſt itz and ſo univerſal is it, that Lam per- 
 fuaded aig can be brought in favour. 
of this principle. Let perſons pretend what 

they will, it is the difficulty of forſaking the 
practice that is che cauſe of their perſiſting i in 

it. For, they are often exceeding uneaſy with 
themſelves, ſick and weary of their courſe: 

they find their maſter is very hard, their wa- 
ges very poor, and from a diſſatiafaction wit 
themſelves they often reſolve very e - 
ſincerely, that they will engage no more. 
Now, under ſuch circumſtances why don't 3 


| | : they do what they ſay i is ſo very eafy to do? 


What prevents them? Not an approbatian; / 
of their practice, not à ſatisſaction in their 
aan: Aha in it chen, but the lau l. 


- 


# ſich per rfon is a living confutation of his own 
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ci and one would think therefore it 
mould carry its own antidote along with it. 
I mut ini upon it as the onh evidence 3 
cen give chat it is ano thing to quit ſuch 
practices, bat they do it, when they know they 
onld, and fo frequently reſolve within them- 
ſelves that they weill. Do they call the per- 
_ fiffing in acts againſt ſtrong and epeated de- 
5 terminations to the co | trary;' a leaving them aff 
4 pleafiire Language Won't bear bis; and 
what proteſtatiott is valid againſt conſtant fa?! 
| The trutfi is, they knew little of human 
nature; or of the bature ef things; they are 
groß ſtrangers to themſelvesand te the meſt 
_ obvious things in che world ue know not 
that every ſingle deliberate: act leaves ſome 
5 afſpolidich. in iche mind towards a repetition, 
. and that ehe UſſpoBtion" inoreaſes in erer 
tion to i fepetition. No one can cell uhat 
one compliance up ſuch a tinoiple us ble | 
ay introduce." The experiment is extremely 
- hazardous:" the bounds'we may ſet to our- 
. odds, will never be kept. 7 
_ Thifteal — liberty tr there” 
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a proſecution; every. 2 1 engagement ew 
creaſes the di ficulry. of a reformation, and, 
leaves a perſon ſtill less of a power of acting 
ure. It is impoſſibl it ſhould, be 
otherwile, whilt humane nature is what it is. 
——This, principle is equally dangerous. as 
falſe; it is an, artifice adapted to the ſeryice. 


of vice: it ne, irſelf very pow — 4 


vole to, ing 15 
. 1 7 when, | 
we. are fatiated and fic of it, or have brought 
ourſelves into the greateſt hazard by it, chat 
we may at once fetrieve all, and be pr reſently 
in as free and ſafe a ſtate as before. 0 1. 
us remember i it is ry  meer-artifice;, and none 
will find tfiemſelves more wretchedly. deceived: 
then thoſe who fancy 1 themſelves ves too cunni 
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principtes we embrace. ſignifies, no- 
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_ Lord relates, Take bwed te the Be 


hides with Re to e that our ptin- 
 Eiples are good; thoſe I mean, which are at 
the foundation of practice, and have a direct 
- influence upon its being good or bad. By 
means of the goſpel, thoſe truths which 3 are. 
_ eminently at the foundation of a religious 
courſe are very clear and plain, approving 


themſclyes to every honeſt mind; and would 
we but try every ſuggeſted principle thereby 


bhbefote we embrace i it, if we would not be de- 
ceived, we need not. What the eye is to the 


body, that the underſtanding is to a perſon's 
actions. If that be blinded or corrupted, | 
what wonder if we go aftray. If the princi- 
ples are looſe, it is great odds but the actions 
are of a vitious kind: when they are only con- 
Alen with wickedneſs, how likely is wicked- 
neſs to il? How much more when in 
their nature they directly lead thereto? Then, 


they give a ſeeming authority to our award 


uphold a looſeneſs of manners, and ſtr 
en us in our irregularities againſt all that ri rea- 


| ſon and law, God and Conſcience can fay. 


"I chink to this ſubject that caution of our 
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8 bor, as he addy | 
in Another place, if tbe, Lake thas is in thee le 

darkneſs, bow: great is that darkneſs! The mean- 
ing, of which taken together may be this; 
Take great heed that thoſe ſentiments and 
principles which are to guide thy courſe 
e be not corrupt and falſe ones: for by them 
66, thou 1 wilt be much more in danger of be- 
« ing led aſtray than if thou hadſt no light, 
« ag principles at all: if the light itſelf be 
_« darkneſs, if that which ſhould guide, ſe- 
« duces, how. much more certainly wilt thou 
hs 4 0 aſtray then if thou hadſt no guide at 
2 all b For direction in this matter. I 
would offer the following hints. 

Let us judge of- principles by their fruit 
and effect, or by their natural influence upon 
the chriſtian temper and life. Sure we are, 

that the goſpel in general is a deftrine according 
10 Gadlineſi F, that it is calculated entirely for 
the advancement of piety and holineſs. 
Whatever principle is apparently ſubverſive 

of this, can never be a principle of the gol. 
pel. I acknowledge, ſometimes tho? it is 
but ſeldom, thoſe of a vitious tendency may 
be held, whilſt yet the goodneſs of the heart 

A | D 2 | ” or = 


G * 
| Wha 4 etter r correftive principle held with 
dh} it, prevents its natural effect: but Till this is 
good rule to try our principles by. Our 
Lord himſelf 1 think hath laid it dewn; 
when, ſpeaking of falſe prophets, and direct- 
ing his hearers how to diſtinguiſh them from 
The . Preachers of truth and rightecuſpeß, he 
. Lat ty aber fruits ye hal know rem by the 
borrupt influence and effects of their doctri- 
nes. Good principles we know may be with- 


| ai goo Frvit; for by far too mary bold the 


truth of Ged in vnrighteouſheſs: but may we 
not alſo fy, rhey cannot product what is evil 
| aa Ur Teens gp prattice, '* 1 I 
therefore we meet Wich any in the world 
vonlch in their obvious tiref? tendency, would 
 kBate*our regards of the great Goff, would 
Lead us to queſtion his veracity, to preſume 
upon his mercy, to deſpiſe his grace, to be 
free with his laws, to mock at fin, to flight 
conſcience, or render us fearleſs oft temptation ” 
"ho in theſe caſes, it is no venture to fag, | 
they are vitious and wicked. 
- Again; z in receiving or bolding Se 
let us ſee to it that it is reaſon and truth, and 


2 ö | | 
not 


17 31 515 Bein © oy. 
not Ren Seal Iences. 
vitious perſon. may truly be Gigh Prod 
vernel by inclination, - and in no particular 
are they more in danger from thence than in 
reſpect of principles. When inclination-is 
ſtrong on the ſide of vice, it will naturally 
ſeek and ſuck in thoſe principles that favour 
and ſupport it: there is preſently a plot layd 
for the blinding the underſtanding: there is 
always a readineſs to take ſanctuary in ſurb 
ſentiments as render a ſinful practice __ 
that blunt the force of natural principles, and 
deſtroy. the tenderneſs of natural conſcience. 
As to thoſe principles that I have mentioned, 
I ſee.not how any perſons of tolerable under- 
ſtanding or common honefty can embrace 
them upon conviction: on the contrary, it 
is only inclination that ſuggeſts and | countes 
nances them; which never was intended to 
guide or judge in ſuck matters. Theſe prin- 
eiples certainly captivate at firſt, not by their 
truth but their comfortableneſs ' not becauſe 
they are believed but becauſe they are ⁵mu ? 
tho? I don't ſay but ſinful affectiona may in 
time bring over the judgement to them 
How, and indeed it is not preſently to be; 
| W what pee and impoſitiona 
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we een may fuffer from inclinati- 
on, nor What bare faced ies a man may ten 
=. <0 himſelf, and ſwallow them tbo, if they are 
dem och, er a5 che prophöt ſpeaks; 
1 enn enn as they 
= t abe Happines of a bonef- eart, of 
1 picus and — How ſafe its 
dourſel Ho good its guide! How bold its 
thoughts! Ho-] nter eule its refleions! | 
— .progreſs ! What a ſecurity 
hath 1019 6 Rk. — 


gainſt the cantagian of . A 
_ Ciples; and may promiſe itſelf that from God, 
3 Mage af any of ius aum too; thoſe which it 
may poſſibly chroꝰ weakneſs entertain. 
©: Juſtly- may we dread the geveminens of a 
| . nor det us ever admit b 
10 dicdate, judge, or determine for us. Tho- 
*Randereby may be ignorant her it is con- 
viction, and when it is inclination that inffuen- 
E in, dhe choice of grigciples, yet we 'ruſt 
lan it ourſelves and what is infioitely more, 
Sed knees its the God from d i” 


"which aft 
. 


— of — 


may find out principles ſufficient for number 
and quality to countenance! or encourage = 
them, by taken off the reſtraints Godthath 
Provided, or by making them ineffectualt 
but they ſhould remember withal, nothing 
but felf-deluſion can be propoſed; they can 
only flatter and miſguide them, and ſubject 
them to an overwhelming diſnppointmente 
they can de no apology for their practice, 
but a diſtinct article c e and Jun a 
ment at an impartial tribunal. ny 07 
$3 Finally, let us take care *re-<mbercolghk 
any principles for the ſake of thoſe things 
that have no concern with the truth of pri. 
ciples themſelves.) The counſels of the wick 
dd are often times embraced purely for the 
fake of a general character which thoſe: por 
ſons bear for ingenuity, wit, or ſomething f 
that kind: theſe make them go down iner 


1 
322.9 
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4 d | fibly;; and oftentimes. others, young perſons 
| — Eſpecially;/ imbibe mem upon che repiitinion | 
; of thoſe. who hold them. But what! Hath - 


J wit, humaur; or any thing of that kind, to 
FF _[Goiwich —M or truth and 
I ona SORE LN ho fall. 5 


THY (4) 
| Filſhood?- Will any one that bab 
_ facrifice it to another in a moſt 3 
| becauſe-that other is a good jeſter, can tell a 
ory well, or is allowed to be an ingenuous 

| perſon? Would it juſtify me before God, or 
relieve me on a dying bed under a dreadful 
ſurvey of a paſt life, that I took my prinei- 
1 the moſt ingeniouſly wick- 
ed? Univerſal reaſon faith, no. Let us then 
hearken to a very wife man's advice, caſt 


' my ſon 10 bear the infiruftions that cauſe to err 
1 Fhe pretence may 
de inſtruction, a bright thought, a new or a 
free thought; or it may be, an uſeful one; 
uch as, how to ſin and not to be in fault; 
beo to ſtop the mouth of conſcience or ſhake 
- off. every reſtraint; how to be too cunning | 
for. fin; and too hard for God too-——but, 
lend not thine ear to ſuch wretched princi- 
. fly from the counſellors, abhor the coun- 
| 5p our aim was but to pleaſe God, to 
iS ourſelves to him, and get fafe to hea- 
ven, we ſhould: be ſafe. For then, truth 
Would be always ſought, duty always loved 
anal ſtudied, we ſhould keep as far as! we 
could. from the brink of W and in caſes 
20 My that 
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Sun were th W determine 
on the ſafeſt ſide: we ſhould have the beſt 
ſecurity from every principle prejudicial e 
the chriſtian life, and whatever errors of 

judgment we fell into they would never cor- 
rupt our hearts, or hurt us with reſpect to 
the divine acceptanee. May we 
aim at this diſpoſition and character, and ſtea⸗ 
dily maintain it; then may we hope to be 
preſerved from the error of the wicked, and 
ro be conducted in the paths of ghteor 
unto eternal life; for, # we would not le 
God, be en der leute * 2107 995 ENGE 
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HE next "ſew or ee that the text 
1X mentions in the progreſs of vice is, tbe 
 Nanding in the way of famers. By chi is under- 
Good in general a conforming to wickedpratices ; 
and this is the next ſtep to, and ithe' 5 
conſequence of, wicked principles. | 
the underſtanding, which was galls de. 

Level as the directive faculty, is deluded and: 
4G -- 1 Bags | cor 
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corrupted by falſe apprehenſion of things, it 
i bu. natural to expect the manners will be 
corrupt. When thoſe principles are ſucked 
in that aſſure us, we may unreſtrainedly fol- 
low our inclinations and yet be chargeable 
with no crime; that if we are but prudent in 
ur vices we need fear no ill conſequences; 
xt we may violate the divine commands 


* 


4 with impunity amidſt all the di vi ne threat- 


nings, from an unlimited boundleſs mercy to 
which we may fly at laſt. When theſe princi- 
ples, I fay, and ſuch as theſe are embraced, 

which lay the reins upon the neck of inclinati- 

on, and at once deliver from all check and re- 
ſtraint, how boldly may perſons engage and 
perſiſt in a vicious courſe, and how abſolutely 
are all commands, that they do not like, diſ- 
penſed with? If we take this expreſſion of the 
pfalmiſt in its general import, it is, as I faid 
before, deſcriptive of habitually vitious pratiices : 
but as it here ſtands may it not alſo point to 

the more particular way, whereby ſuch prac- 
tices become moſt effectually and ſpeedily 
habitual? I mean, tbe ſeeking the company and 


=O acquaintance of fimers: putting ourſelves in 


their way, aſſociating with them, contracting 
- Intimacies and friendſhips, | When once the 
under- 


their admiſſion, diſpoſes to ſuch aſſociates; 


and then our ſtated experience tells us, vice 
gains a . e e ina 9 liele 7 


time. 
W 6 ſhall conſider the ebe in cis view: 
but that I be not miſunderſtood it is neceſſary 


to obſerve: whilſt we are members of ſociety, 0 


and follow the ſeveral employments provi- 


dence hath fixed us in, it is impoſſible but 


we ſhould be.thrown into the way of the wick. 
ed, and led in ſome meaſure to converſe with 
them: nay, even relation and kindred pn 
render this unvoidable and neceſſary. 

this is endured not choſen by a ſerious Wars 
and ſo far indeed it is to every one an unhap- 
pineſs and not matter of crime. The ſtand- 
ing in the way of finners, which I am Tpeak-. 
ing of, is the choice of ſuch company, the 
throwing ourſelves in their way, or a voluntary 


1 


E. 


moſt i intimate vith, and takes matt Mike 


aſſociating and herding with them. It is an 


14 


old faying and a true one, That a perſon is 
known by his company, or by thoſe he is 


| underſtanding is Nl bow vitious pint 
ples,” the mind naturally receives a] biaſs to 
wicked company: the inclination to vice, that 


befriends ſuch ſentiments and makes way for 


\ * 


in: undd it is as true, that this doth not onl 
n but-moulds and forms them. : 
- In conſidering. theſe words as one fake 
apes. of, wickedneſs, I ſhall endeavour, I. 
To ſhew the influences that this ſtanding in 
the. Way enen bats upon a likeneſs of 


manners and gractice. II. I would reply oy 
ſome pleas that may be winle- fr ch 3 inti- 


macies eee de evade the force; of 


with ſuch. We 1 an 
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SFRST. would ſbew the influence 
that chis ſtanding 1 in the way of ſinners 
N upon a likeneſs of manners and practice. 
x. The being converſant with their ways 
2 manners hath of z7elf an inſenſible influ 
7 vpon the mind and practice. 2 all. 
50d himſelf deſigning to preſerve the 


thoc „not to ſuffer the Canaanites to dwell i 
the land ip they made Iſrael 70 fin, or, left ak 


converſae ui Fan 
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 redly converſe wich! 2 ba ne: 8 
and what the eye and ear are accuſtomed to, 


makes deep impreſſions, and transfor ms be- 
"How many have fallen, 


and daily do fall, into vices to wich they 
8 Li natural propenſion or no permit pro- 


out Ape this is the way by which pRo- 
PHANE, SE Artie" il propagated; fince 
there is nöthithg in any — = 4 <A 
it, fince there ig no pleaſure or-profitoplead- 
able a 84 teinptation to it: it is catched 7 
by company, taken up meerly from its bring 
the conſtant language of aſſociates. 

Nay further, were a perſon, — or 
eminently pious, accidentally to fall into the 


company of thoſe who derided the moſt aw- 
ful things, who could ſcarce ſpeak without 


throwing out ſome extravagant thing againſt 
es: all. man. 


religion, or who allowed themſely 


God ahd'the eternal world; this at feſt. moſt 

probably would awaken his zeal, fill him with 
deteſtation, and rather raiſe his piety than a- 
batte it: but let him frequent ſuch ſociety. and 
be often with them, and you will fee him ſoot 


, bit meerly from ĩmi tation? With- ; ; 
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at firſt quite 
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would loſe. their horror. v 


ef pings 


Fur s 
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. 350 
n him, ee 


not at all m move hi im. Baily Experience tells 
us, uſe would geconrilef ther 


3 eto, A nd mer rely 
8 theo a guſtomarꝝ hearing « of thoſe {$4 they 


ſhall 


without any expence 
would be ſuffi- 


the very familiarity. 
_ cient: and when tie horror of the thing is 
 naken off, the foundation of a reconciliation 
and reſemblance is lay d. The methods and 
ways of the company that we keep are ſo i in. 
ſenſbly ſidden into, without any 


deſign on 
dur part, that oftentimes others diſcern the 

copy before they do who wear it: it inſinuates 
und gains like a contagion. Ts. hazardous 


3 


even for the beſt eſtabliſhed in piety and virtue 


to be intimate with vice, or familiarly to inter- 


mingle with thoſe of that caſt. Such a ſcene 


being continually before the eye. and the 
mind accuſtomed:oir, at laſt the things them- 
Ales are aped and:the-mind is xeconciled to 


them: . eee bine ig. og way or 
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tips they are embold'ned. ey * many 
venture before their eyes from time to time 


10 ſome vices are reſtrained by a"Dartye ume, 
und from a ſenſe of the reproachfulni | 


£ ſcandal of ſome iniqu 
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and thereby the” Packer of it is | mote f 


raging P * 
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cher e their - prefer 
ng With thoſe who 


without hefiration, and without any apparent. 


ſuffering by it, they are induced to [venture 
too. This fear amidſt theſe bold examples 


appears, as it never did before, like Meanneſs 


and a Littleneſs of ſpirit; probably 1 it is ſo re- 
preſented by their companions: from hence 


a confortni to them comes recommended 


| Under the notioh of corragt and tm rey JE 


Others, tho? they find a ſtrong opens 5 
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. or at leaſt ſo far removes the deformity and 
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Fan of beiog diſcovered, they have 
kept themſelves free. But, when they come 
to herd from time to time with thoſe who 
can glory i in their ſhame, who can mak 
merit ot their reproach, who can 304. of 
their exploits, and probably affect to appear 
N vitious than they really : are——in ſuch 
Circ s, vice aſſumes the appearance 
"of glory; a light in which they never before 
ſaw it: it ſeems to have changed its nature 
and to become an ornament, ſince it furniſhes | 
*t much pleaſant try for converſation, and 

:  frems ſuch a qualification. for it. The Kar. 

f ing in t the laughter and jollity of ſuch com- 
panions by mingling with them makes their 
way appear right, or at leaſt renders their 

courſe engaging: their mirth transfers ſuch 

an appearance of innocency on their courſe, 


malignity of it, that the former ſhame is be- 
guiled and ſet afide, and from better 
hes of it een e an wü 
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There are many alſo | ls 133 very 

| vicious, who. yet have ſome amiable natural 

: : ſuch, as civility, wit, good-nature, 
"np e beneficence, | and 8 


. 


vices, throw a vail. over them, and © 
cure a reconciliation with them, The 95 


when , it is continually beheld, makes "the... 


«CIOS 1 5 22 e. be 1 i ils, 
ſans-whole. 7 Le 1 e | : I 
rong and eng; agi 1 


theſe too often AE 15 9 55 g 
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1aviour,. . an, agreea able e courteſy | 


poyſon of the example i in other reſpedts. 85 f 


' eaſily gown: a. natural goodneſs of temper 


often farally recommend a Very bad! | 
iate z from a pleaf ure taken 1 in the 
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way how call bly do 2 5 oceed t an appro⸗ | 
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bation of his Wees,. and! m approving to im- 


| ene The e of vice ink ghis caſe 
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n ie not a an beson- 


and the natural qualifications of the compa- 
ny inſen6bly coneey. the l wol Heir 
ation. 

Again; many of the vicious TOAST 'to 

be advocates for their practice, and they uſe 
art and induſtry to recommend their 
way of life: they take a ſort of pride and 
"ple © in making proſelytes. They will 
rally the principles of education, and endea- 
vour to work upon à natural ſhame to throw 
| them off. They will tell us, that a fear 
of vices nothing but prejudice and pre- 
4 poſſeſſion, or that our ill opinion of it is 
« entirely. owing to our having never tryed 
itz whilſt at the ſame time they will boaſt 
«6 of abeir hearts deſire, and with an air bleſs 
. themſelves in their pleaſures and advan- 
« tages. They will draw ſome tempting 
4 re s, and ſet off courſe their with great 
5 , adorning it wicht he characters and 
ng ws it all che preſent conſequences 
*  Hereby things are ſuggeſted 


? et er otherwiſe have been thought 
on 85 * of vice; a Ks th. 2 ne 
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2” 4 
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en 1 
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þ 19+ TY mk held our to them. in favour © } 
of what their inclination + 
much before, and how much more reſolutely | 
are they likely to engage, when, as 
prehend, vice hath ſo much more to fa * 4 
itſelf than they ever imagine I 
Thus doth converſe with the wicked ſet 
off vice to the beſt advantage, 
Wurabie thoughts of 1 WY in 
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H E rules and ee — 
- which are generally thought decent 
„ greatly towards a 
ſemblance of minds and manners. It isa 7 
term of r el in general thought nea- 7 
ſonable, That we 


% 


"5 


E ne 4 


© <5: bes reiyil axdiagopcadle enn me can. | 
1 And when: any are picked out as a0 : 

5, tis but natu to ſuppoſe there will be 
ea nn to * - 


and runny rar — m a a ſpecial 
<. bond: of ſociety, they either quickly part, 
1 4 or they become alike.“ Ts Now, ſuppoſing 
an intimacy with the vicious, ty wi is ĩt poſſi 


| conforming to ber general fubjecs of n. 
a and 0 db praftice of ſuch a lie. 
chat doth experience tell us they 
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Ho often hath an inward abborrence of 
fome- converſation and behaviour been ſmo- 
| thered and ſuppreſſed; for fear of becoming 
1 1 or of being charged with a 
© - . 
on I may juſtiy add, how frequently = 
ſome, of better minds and greater :remaing 
o virtue thon the reſt,, been led. a ita 
* ee ee the commiſſiun 
which | 


> 8 
\ * 
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7 hich their handy Now! 00 meisbesg ud 
their hearts aked? and this purely thro” fear” 
of being accounted unſocjable, of breaking = 
| company, or of being 0 e by their a 
ſociates. Demands of conformity” are made 
upon the foot of good-breeding and civility, 

and whatever the diſcourſe” or the practice 
on foot be, it is expected that all fink to the 
level of the majority, upon pain of being 
charged with rudeneſs and ill- manners. And 
Ohl how hath reaſon, conſcience, fine ſenſe, 
and ſtrong religious ſentiments yielded and F 
been facrificed hereto! to Uliffent, is 
ted to ſet up for being wiler and better dar 
the company: this is accounted a reflection, 
and is treated as ſuch: inſomuch that if any | 
perſons, how different ſoever in mind , raft, 
and manners. from the worſt, will aflociate 
with them, they muſt by the rules of fach 15. 
cieties not only ſuppreſs their better thoughts 
and more virtuous conduct, but mult fink 
into a conformity to others, that” they” may 
be qualified for their company. 7x. 
It may be aid indeed, e that 1 rules of 

cc « friendſhip oblige a perſon to run af! 
« lengths with his company.“ This i very 
tue in it ſelf, and will be allowed in the caſe 
of 


bie it, 41 good opint- 
au company in in £ _ degree ile 
le from our choice of $775 and when this 


| company, is, of a vitious ki 


und, by what can 
root re their good: Hiking, but 
ppearing reſemblance of minds 


ron ſhall remonſtrate and 98 from 
time to time, what can he expect leſs than 


i when it is their good-liking. that we ſeek, 
And tho* ſome. who have aſſociated with the 


teſted and diſſented from ſome of their pra- 
yer this hath been, ſeldom or never but 


E — if they haye continued their intima- 
&xwkh.fuch, their remonſtrances and diffent 


' 255 over z, either from the torrent 
E ſaeer an 5 ey have been born down 
With, — fear of being charged with 


UYkmanners and ſpoiling company, - or their 
own. reconciliation. to it. The uſual ground 


of luch intimacies will ſearcely admit of a dif: 
| ; for vice itſelf in one 


their vices: 


n 8 


* 


/ 
ut it is in vain - to 


and — Where chere is not this, but, 


the zur of their jeſts, and the object of 


| choir common, ſcorn, which, is not ealy to 
A nor indeed as., likely. 17 be ventured 


| wicked have rationally and religiouſly pro- 


1 a - o *2> 8 * 

. hy *- & 1 by : 3 * 

* LY: . . 5 * 4 

4 4 — ; | — 
* * * - 

9 ; : - d 
ntoof ſuch 
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maintenance and ſupport. £29 i no 
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FE ftanding in che way of Herd, 
I or afſociating with” chem hath a 
295 chalet influence upom our minds | 
and manners 4 as God is concerned in tür 
d matter“ 1 am fully ſatisfied in my own 
8 mind, thar there. is not only a natural probi- 
dence which maintains and ſupports che Be- 
nera] ſyſtem of nature, and a prov 
that directs and conduct temporal even 
amongſt mänkind, but that there is, if 1 
may be allowed the term, a m Prix 
dence; by which 1 mean interpoſition, inſiu. 
ence, and afſiftances from God towards our 
improving or oral. 4d. ntages; and our 
eſcaping the thf{lichde's e of theſe ſnares to h 
ve are unav6idable erpoſed: Ie nothing 
in this | to Ualh* with any divine perfeRtidn, 
nothing | inconſiſtent with” God's governieit 


Frese pers ae free and acesamabte 


* 


ant | 


ſnares and e 2 en there is a founds- 


. head, That the 
with ſinners will moſt probably 


— —— them, as oy 
Moni ans ogMt in the matter.“ F by: 
ch have no juſt ground to expect any di- 
on in their favour, becauſe i it 


aN ic > the very mouth of temptation 


and — it is a wilful expoſing of them- 
{elves to hazard, and Gad may e leave 


Derr ogpſequences of it. 


is a great provocation : 
ns. of ſatety from any thing 
en God? part, in ſuch caſes, are not only 
vain but criminal, and may moſt righteouſly 
de anſwered by leaving them to chemſelves. 

And how much good then may one wick- 
ed; companion deſtroy? How ſoon will a 
mind, however before furniſhed, be hed | 
waſte and in ruins, when. a erio 
the continysl drappiogs of. uch inft 


* Fecleſ, ix, a8- 


ä (54) | 
examples, and various ſolicitations, with the 
help of its own inclinations, and all divine 
interpoſitions are withheld ? *Tis fond pre- 
ſumption to expect any divine ſuccours when 
we knowingly and of choice go out of God's 
way; and as to ſuch company we may ſay, 
God is no otherwiſe there, than by bis objer- : 
wing eye and diſpleaſed look. And if thoſe in- 
fluences, miniſtring by the faculties of our 
own minds, towards our reſtraint and preſer- 
vation, are withheld, as indeed they are for- 
Feited, by running ourſelves into temptation, 
will not the evil ſpirit that worketh in the 
children of diſobedience ſoon gain an eſta- 
bliſhed dominion? eſpecially where the means 
themſelves with which perſons are conver- 
fant, are in their nature adapted to hurry on 
to the utmoſt lengths of wickedneß, as the 
ſtanding in the way of ſinners is adapted to 
do. Theſe things conſidered, I apprehend 
the wiſe man will be thought to ſpeak like 
himſelf when he declares, That a Ee | 


7 fools «mes be deftroyed*. 
* 


Prov. Xill. 20. 
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Sf general Ws, and of as great uo 


3 Lin du wy 5 give 1 


5 teſtimony, what waſte and Fel 5 


minds company makes. What vice and 


11110 24 


vanity, which are terms pretty near akin, 


have by this means taken the place of very 
1 blooming promiſing excellences! What 


hath been ſuggeſted already, i in this cha pter, | 


was deſigned to convince of the eB rg in- 


fluence that friendſhip with the wicked hath 


upon our minds and manners. I appeal to 


every ones reaſon, or experience, or obſer- 


vation, as they are qualified to judge by 
one or more of theſe ways, whether there is 
any 


. ee " * " > a a * 
PW 9 2 BT J 777" POETS * n 
, 9 F \ . 9 : 
, A * 5 j N 2 
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any one artigle to, which more. vice 3 wil | 
% HF: be nder than, to this? All the 


i : s 7 . 
c = * 


ways 0 1 the k bature a and tendenc * 
of 15 en fa us T think, or we. mi 
have Tived i in a very untbinking ate, if. it 1. 


- not matter of certainty with us, That no- 


* thing mare * effectually lays the ax to dhe 


7 root of all the goodnels t that education e or 


* other advantages may lay the foundati tion 


« of; nothing makes a quicker diſpatch both 
0 of principle and conſcience, or more R 
* di finiſhes in abandon'd miſerable crea- 


E rare.” Ext tiny: foundation of piety and 


virtue be laid, I fear not to-affirm, fuch a 
friendſhip deſtroys it all, and in a very ſhort 
time too. And it is a ſtanding confirma- 


tion of this, that when the principles of edu- 
cation or early impreſſions have far uncaſy 


upon perſons through the ſtrength” of vicious 
inclinations, or have.recoiled upon their gra- 
tifying them, they have immediately run to 
ſuch company as the moſt effectual expedient 


to rid themſelves of thoſe reſtraints, and to 


diveft themſelves of bated truts. 
It is certain, man is a ſociable creature as 


he is a rational one; and it may be, the mind 


feldom unbends its ſelf with ſo much 2 
"Mt | > K wel N | 


« 54 ) * 
as in the Serien of a ſuitable friend. 
Perfect ſolitude to ſuch a being would turn | 
a paradiſe into a deſart. But might we not 
expect to find ſuch a Being uſing his reaſon 
in the choice of friendſhips and intimacies, 
as faithfully as in any other affairs of life? 
Was it ever intended mankind ſhould en- 
gage as the brutes run into herds, that is, 
aſſociate with the firſt they meet, if they are 
but of the ſame ſpecies with themſelves? Or 


il 5 can this be reaſonable, wiſe, or ſafe? The 


Goſpel, alſo requires Civility and Courteſy to 
all as a branch of its lovely temper ; but can 
we not exerciſe this conſiſtently with a wiſe 
and. rational diſlinction of perſons in our 
choice of intimates? Perſons may be over- 
run with and at laſt loſt by vices, which, we 
may. ſay, are of their own growth, or which 
are not catched or copied from others; and 
theſe. may haunt and rule them tho* they 
ſhould betake themſelves to a wilderneſs or 
cloyſter: But how. great is the majority of 
| thoſe who may and do lay their ruin upon 
their company? The broken hearts of wiſe | 
and good parents, the bitter lamentations 
of relatives, the bleeding ſympathy of friends 


over the multitude that are deſtroyed this 
way, 


\ 0 555) 5 
way, ſetting. out in the moſt promiſing man? 
Ber, are a continual and pathetick plea for 
the greateſt care in this reſpect. Of the 
many unhappy creatures who die at a gallows, 
moſt of whom thro? their viees are but a de- 
gree aboye the brutes in point of reflection, 
yet how few of thoſe go out of the world, 
without declaring that their company; hath- 
had the principal influence in rendering them: 
what they are, and. in, bringing them to their 
untimely end? and thoſe of them who Have 
had the beſt education, and are of the beſt 
underſtanding, are moſt free and open in- 
this acknowledgment. J ſee not, I confeks,. 
wherein it would be a reflection upon the 
wiſeſt and the beſt to admit their evidence, 
and to take their caution. Surely we ;qughr 
to believe there is a rock, and to dread it 
too, where we i. lo many wrecks! Amidit 


+> 44+ 


pit remember, that a warling Pell 
the end is a warning againſt the means; mo 
the obligation to regard the one on 
obligation to regard the other. An falt 
er or an undiſtinguiſping behavioot” 1 


F 4 „„ © Jp 


96). Wo 
 reſpe of our company, "Guile great igno- 
rance or great contempt of God and our 
immortal ſouls, which by aſſociating with 

tze wicked will infallibly grow. Wherever 
'  thefearof God is in any degree, and there 
zs a fincere deſire of having a converſation 
becoming the goſpel, that is, where there is 
the lotet degree of ſincerity, the congrega- 
tion of evil doers will be hated . And this 
Which! is an evidence of our goodneſs would 
be. a conſiderable means to preſerve it. In 
: 8 ſhort, where the ſtanding in the way of ſin- 
ners is matter of choice, be the pretenſion 
: "what i it will, farewel to wiſdom, peace, and 
_ fafety, | ſo far as eternity is concerned in them: 
but, ſo far as we are caſt upon dangers of this 

kind by providence in our ſituation, employ- 
ment, or alliances, ſo far we may hope for 
preſervation, whilſt it is our governing am- 
bition to be true to God, and to be faithful 
4. unto. death. Whilſt we keep in his way, 
which is the way of duty, we may expect he 

| will keep with us: and ſince herein lies a con- 
ſiderable part of our ſecurity, let us exerciſe 
that watchfulneſs as to this and every other 
| * as may engage our God with us, 2 as 
to 


2 5 * Plalm xxvi; 4, 5. 


temptation in every ſtate, and lead us thro? 
life under the ſmiles of conſcience, and the - 
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to preſerve us from the 95 influence of every. 


joyful proſpect of a better world; where all 
are one as to friendſhip with God, and from 
thence, perfectly ſecure and apf? one in 


another. 
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tion would render it, how-ever certain 
conſtant experience proves it a truth, That 2 
_ «« affociating with ſinners hath a very great . 


influence upon our ns, them in 
“ mind and manners” yet inclination hath 
invented ſeyeral pleas to countenance and 
defend the practice; which may allo ſeem 3 
at firſt ſight to juſtify the running the hazard. 


From their plauſible appearance it is requi- 1 
| ſite to take notice of them, and under each! 
| Ws endeavour to ſhew their Buy and weak- | 


ness. 


| 
| 
: 
[ 
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"SECT. 1. 


Fir Plea. 8 0 M E may fag, by conver- | 
ſing freely with ſuch they have 

an opportanity of doing them good, of re- 
proving them for, and correcting thoſe things 
in them which-are faulty and ſinful, and the 
ſtricter the friendſhip is, the more likely, ay 
they, are we to prevail upon them. Ds 
Reply. It muſt be acknowledged, that 
doing good is one of the nobleſt ends that 


reaſonable - creatures can propoſe to them- 
ſelyes: it is an end in perfect agreement with 


the general deſign of the moſt perfect being; 
and the doing it i in that way which the plea 
propoſes, i is in the trueſt manner to concur with 
the Saviour of the world, the great pattern 
our religion propoſes to us, who went about 


reſcuing ſouls from tbe bondage of fin and 


Satan, and therein from Preſent and ever- 
"laſting miſery. And tho we may not be 
finally ſucceſsful, yet when our fellow crea- 
tures appear poſting to ruin, it is no ſmall 
ſervice to check them in their courſe, +. 
But the queſtion is, whether the way to 
ekfect this or any further degree of good 


| upon 


HR: 16 50 5 1 
5 upon them is by becoming. companions ps inti- 
mates of fuch, J apprehend it much other- 
wiſe. We may have ſufficient opportunity 
for this, if we are really diſpoſed to it, upon 
the foot of an acquaintance only. It is fit in-. 
deed they ſhould be convinced of our good 
will towards them, in order to the. influence. 
of what we fay; and this they. may be by a 
| general concern to ſerve them in lower mat- 
ters as we have opportunity. A refuſing, | 
an intimacy with them, inſtead of leſſening 
our capacity of ſerving them in the way the 
plea propoſes, will rather be a qualifying us 
for it. For, thereby they will ſee themſelves 
continually reproved, and our not aſſociating 
with them as choſen companions is in its na- 
ture adapted to work ſhame and confuſion in 
them. This is according to the Apoſtles 1 
rule, F am man obey not our ward, note that [ 
man, How? have no company with bim that 
be may be aſhamed, But to prevent extreams 
he adds Ze. count bim not as an enemy, but ad. 
| moniſh bim as a brother *. He would not 
| have them fly all Gavel or with-hold civil | 
regards which might lead him into prejudice E 
) againſt them; but he at the ſame time re- | 
> | | monkrates 


* 2 Theſ. iii. 14. 


* 


"x 


5 0 
| monſtrates againſt an inlimacy, the refuſing 


Which was likely to bring | him to ſhame and 


amendment. e ee 
Indeed, they muſt be great engen to 


themſelves and to human nature, who' know 
not that by intimacies with the licentious the 
| beſt morals are greatly endangered; and 
chat Jer a perſon commence a familiarity with 
ever {0 good a diſpoſition 'of view towards 
them, the ſober are far more likely to be- 
come ednverts to the ficentious, than the 
keetitivus to become eobdetts to piety and 
virtue. And when the virtuous are once 
gone over to their practice, the dif ofit 
do them good, as well as capacity for it, is at 
2 full eind: there will be no heart to it; there 
can be no grace or propriety in it. So that 
by intimacies with ſuch, the opportunity for 
doing them good is more likely to be loſt 
than gained, and by the ſtrictneſs of the 
friendſhip there will be leſs diſpoſition to re- 
prove from a familiarity with their extrava-_ 
gances, or if they are rebuked they will leſs 
regard it, from one who hath rendered 
bimſelf me and mean from ſome unjuſtifi- 


t 


die compliances with them, which he can 


I 4 : hardly. avoid, 


SECT: 


Second 1 N E R Ea are none, iy 


2 ſome good by them. 1 may improve 
my underſtanding, may learn a great deal of 
wiſdom, refine my way of thinking, or be 


better qualified for my own particular buſi- 


neſs and profeſſion. Theſe are univerſally 


allowed very commendable views; and is 


not a perſon juſtified in the proſecuting them? 


Reply. Doubtleſs theſe are very laudable 
ends in themſelves, and a perſon is to be 


commended highly who hath propoſed them 


deliberately to himſelſ; nay, tis very proba- 
ble that ſome, whoſe lives are the moſt li- 
centious, may be peculiarly en of aſſiſt 
ing herein. 


But let us conſider; are theſe. 4 tf 


valuable as to be purchaſed at ,any, rate? If 


ſenſuality of mind and practice accompany 


learning, ingenuity, and a good underſtand- 


ing in our acquaintance, thoſe accompliſh, 


ments tender them the more dangerous comes 
panions. We are not at firſt ſight, aware 


others, ſo bad but I may 


We ſuch engaging qualities may ſerve to 
intro- 


Wi) - 
introduce or reconcile us to, when they are 
reſident with immoralities. It is very diffi- 
cult for a perſan to frequent the ſociety of 
ſuch, or to chuſe an intimacy with great 
knowledge and great wickedneſs, and not to 
take down the one with the other. And 
What, 1 pray can a perſon reccive that ſhall 
be a compenſation for the loſs of his piety 
and virtue? Surely, more depends upon them 
| than upon any thing elſe! And when they 
are gone, natural or acquired accompliſh- 
ments do but the more expoſe the ſinners 
unreaſonable courſe, and aggravate a final 
account? That perſon muſt have a very great 
value indeed for thoughts and words, who 
can riſque his religion and heaven for them; 
who can ſurrender them for the pleaſure of 
a fluent tongue, or exchange them for the 
entertainment or poſſeſſion of ingenuity. 
Would not reaſon bear us out if we ſhould 
fay, <« jt is madneſs to ſacrifice i innocency for 
any tree of knowledge, or to give up a 
& virtuous mind in exchange for any ſcience 
or ſkill in the world.” The odds between 
theſe are ſo great, that the perſon who riſques 
= the former for the ſake of the latter may tru- 
* ly On, * « to ſtake all u er nothin * 
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But; chefidess! are knowledge and es 
. hk that entertain and improve ſo 
confined,” that we can attain them n tubere but 


amongſt che licentious, and amongſt them 


# otberwiſe than by aſſociating; continually 
with them? Cannot they be compaſſed as 
effectually, and much more ſaſely in another 


way? Will not religion and ingenuity grow 


in the ſame ſoil; that perſons mult nerd herd 
with the irreligious in order to their improve · 


ment and entertainment? Certainly others 


may be found out, from whom as much 


might be got one way without paying ſo dear 
for it another? But were it otherwiſe, as I 


am ſure it is not, if my advice were aſked in 


that caſe, it ſhould be this; * let all go ra- 
„ther than the wiſdom and pleaſures of 


« piety, the peace and entertainment of a 


*. conſcious virtue: live in ignorance rather 
« than live and die in wich ed neſs.“ -We 


X 


may adhere to it as a truth of. equal evidence 


and iinportance with, any we. can learn from 


the moſt knowing, © That all the .rmprove- 
+ ments, the intellectual or civil advantages 


that we can gompaſs in an whole life, are 
bought by. far too dear when purchaſed 


with the loſs of OS and virtue.” 


G ac ina 
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pp Were 833 © ſuch compaty a 
- _ thouſand" times more than they are fancied 
| to be, the time is near at hand, when they 
would all chearfully be giren up for the re- 
cCovery of that poſſeſſion. and enjoyment of 
| aur ſelves that was bartered away for them. 


In truth, they are no way. to be made in- 


* timates of by one who underſtands the dig- 


es che — their acquaintance: for, what 


* nity of his c own nature, who demand the re- 
IE cing of preſent peace and future proſpects 


tan they communicate that can be an equiva- 


| lent? as eee Lord the in 
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SECT. 8. 


Third Tow \HAT which is a ; ſnare 

to another may not be 
FA to me: every Reg is not alike: there 
isa great varicty and difference in the natu- 


nul turn and diſpoſition of the mind, which 
renders that a temptation to one that is not 


fo to another. For my part, may ſome ſay, 
"Thins converſed long — an | 
„ 757 . 8 an | 


2 
5 


ed ſtrongly guarded by nature, to which they 
| ſeemed to have 0 diſpoſition, and to which, 
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and have * no * A from i it; ; and there- | 
fore in this caſe every one muſt judge for them · 
7 ſelves, and act as they find it with themſelves. 


Reply. I readily allow this difference be- 
tween ſome and others as to diſpoſition and 


the caſt of the mind, from whence ſome find 
little or no preſent inclination to, or preſent | 


danger from, being converſant with, ſome 
vices, by which others at the ſame time are car- 


ried away: outward circumſtances alſo m 
make this difference. But, have we not many 
inſtances - of perſons: being inſenſibly corrupt- 

ed and drawn away, by length of converſe, : 


into thoſe very vices againſt which they ſeem- 


according, to the plea, they for ſome time 
found no temptation? Have we not ſeen the 
natural diſpoſition ſtrangely alter? How hath 

a native modeſty been conquered, and a 
very unexpected boldneſs been introduced? 
How hath a native ſweetneſs and gentleneſs 
of mind been loſt, and an obſtinate ſtiffneſs 


and ſtubbornneſs taken its place? And this 


purely from the influence of company. Now 


_ as theſe diſpoſitions belonging to the natural 
uns: were conſiderable We from 
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have theſe two things to ſay in reply, which 


ö bY 


yy vices, FF bey! ng oft 450 their bog 


traries taking place, a wa) is made for the ad- 
miſſion of thoſe vices, howe ver 1 


lite they 


have been to the former turn of their minds: 


and from hence, thoſe things become tempta- 


tions which before were none. But if any 


| Hbould gell, peffik in it as fact, . that they 
have kept up an intimacy with the vicious, 


"and have found no damage from it. 1 


1 think deſerve to be conſidered. ith 
J. ktis very probable ſuch are not ſo Ki 155 


ble of 8550 damage in this reſpect as they 


ought, nor habe been ſo careful in their ob- 
£ fervation of themſelves as they 


ſhould: ' The 
point is, „ What do they call damage?” 1 
kite ſuppoſe the perſon thus pleading to de· 


| Fre thi character of al religious perſon. And 
upon this ſuppoſition 1 would intreat ſuch 


impartially to reflect and obſerve whether this 


company of theirs from whence, as they ſay, 


have ſuſtained” uo Burt, hath" not greatly 


impaired”; their ſeriouſneſs and their regard to 


God and religion? Hath it not brought 


| A SE. them to a great indifference about their duty, 


rt they diſcharge or omit it, and intro- 
ef 4 general 4 9 5 of their conduct, as 
far 


for it. To hint a 


deal of miſchief, that had made him idle and 


went forward; or backward in the world, 
tho? j it had not yet brought him i into any of 


a the. expen/iue vices. tha every one 1 believe 
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far as the Jaws of God:s are n Have 


5 they not by that means loſt much of the ten- 
derneſs of their conſcience, and become re- 


conciled to many things that they once jay 
ſtarted at? Do not theſe now live very much 


buy rote and cuſtom, who once lived by rule; F 
conſulting the pleaſant and unpleaſant, tze 
profitable and unprofitable for this world in 
their actions, inſtead of the good and evil of 


them, as once they did? Once more; is not 
the religion that they have, juſt of that ſorm 
which the chance of converſation and compa- 
ny gives it, and juſt to the degree which that 


permits? If the caſe be thus, I muſt beg leave 


to ſay, whatever their ſentiments are, they 


have ſuſtained great damage; and tho they . 


may not yet have been partners with others i 
in their diſgraceful vices, they are in a fair way 
parallel caſe as to this 
world. Every wiſe and thinking perſon will 
allow. that company had done a man a great 


quite indifferent to his buſineß, or whether he 


. al 125 che natur 
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1 oe otherwiſe. In like manner, a very ſlen- 
der regard to a divine Being, indifferency | 
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nd f that the" the Pefſon Was not yet Extrava- 
ms eſtimate, he could not be 


and carele ſsneſs as to our behaviour, the loſs 


bf fear as to ſin and temptation; are as truly a 
degeneracy from a ſtate of religion, and the 
hdigh-road to ſcandalous 
of buſineſs is the road to poverty, and to the 
= expenſive vices of lewdneſs and drunkenneſs: | 
| Tf perſons therefore will not account theſe 
alterations in th 
mage in their religious character, which 1 
think are inſeparable from vicious company, 
they muſt exciſe thoſe who impute it to the 
impairment” of th 
as to the Tos of their hearts and affections. 


Jus vices, as a neglect 


ſelves; a conſiderable da- 


eir underſtandipgs, as well 


II. If ſuch have ſtood in the way of ſin· 


hers, and have not been really injured by 


being drawn to an' imitation of their vices, 
ought to look upon themſelves much 


|  triclebted"ts the divine interpoſal and itiflu 
. - | Thee, I think it would be Juſt and benefi- 
cial to look upon it in this light. Now what 


is the leſſon that this teaches? Surely this, 


Do not treſpaß too far; nor plead” vou 


annere as an argument for pro- 
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3 ib. God hath, 0 6 


Lord hath taught us all to pray that we 
| might be, delivered from the evil, from the 
miſchiefs and ſins that ſuch company would 


lead to, yet heir ſecurity may moſt righte- 


_ ouſly be withdrawn by their continuing io rum 


into temptation!” For in ſuch a caſe, that pe- 
tition * to be delivered from the evil,“ is 


| downright mockery. — 


may plead, we are not at liberty in this mat- 
ter. For, if we habe not, under intimacies 


with the vitious, been yet led to an ĩmitation 


of their enarmities, we muſt have ſuſtained 
confiderable damage, and contracted that 


Which paves the way to them, or which, af 
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not remedied, will iſſue in ſomething as fatal 
for eternity: and we have the greateſt ræaſom 
to believe, that whatever was dur ſecurity! hi. 
therto from their ſcandalous vices, will by the 
cominuance of ſuch an intimacy: fail us, and 
that we ſhall reſemble them in een = 
Kiens we at bY Ong erat "2 Wo: Ne 
| 8 1 a 1 
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Fourth Pls. ; F I ane not with all a as 
3 they fall in my way, they 
= audi een ers and ſour; and if I pre- 
IN tend religion or plead that againſt ſuch 46 
1 friendſhip, religion will ſadly ſuffer ; for they 
wi _ _ on RE and churliſh- 
= Reply. ods onda the a of 
3 this let what I have already ſaid be recol- 
Iected: that lam not ſpeaking againſt civili- 
1 nor a beneficence towards the 
pportunity offers, nor conſequently 
againf that eaſineſs and freedom in conver- 
ation which theſe imply, as we accidentally 
Kall into the company of the vitious; but only 
againſt choſen friendſbips and indulged intima- 
Lies. It is alſo a very laudable care to do 
hat we can that religion be not evil ſpoken 
of by our means, and particularly that it be 
got brought under that unjuſt brand of un- 
ſociableneſs, ſourneſs, and ill nature, to which 
its nature and influence is as oppoſite as light 
o darkneſs. But, this can be no further our 
e an is conſiſtent with other branches 
5 44:08 


N off A 0 we hin this * roles, 
„Not to do evil that good may; come. 


Now, none can walk circum ſpectly or by 


the rules of the goſpel, but their behaviour 
is liable to be branded with ſome term of re 


proach, and thereby their chriſtianity ea 


ed to a reflection by thoſe who walk in #4 


way of their Own hearts, and as ſeemerh 
good in their on eyes, The queſtion there- 


fore is, whether the reproaches are juſt; and 


it they be unjuſt, whether. we ſhould run an 
apparent. hazard of our eternal ha 
to avoid them. Put the caſe before ue. of 2 
perſon profeſing great regard to relig 
coming an intimate aſſociate of the vitious. 
It is not ſuppoſable but ſome things would 
be ſtarted or propoſe 
horrent and ſhocking to his better ſc ntiments. 


tends to be,. Should he expreſs, his! diſhke 


and enter his proceſt againſt this, it is great 


odds but his conſeience and bis religion will 


have ſome hard name given it: what way 


then hath he left to avoid theſe reproaches 
both of himſelf and religion, but an entire 


conformity to ſuch company: but would this 
Df: No, far from it: for if thoſe who'profeſs 


* 
r 7 
* . 2 
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d, that muſt be very ab- 


and more tender mind, if he is what he pe 5 


1 


4 


N 


well known, r gien would ſoon have 4 
worſe brand than moroſeneſs, and they a 
Worſe character then ſour or churliſh,' From 
- conſtant « experience it is foun 


- | * 


g Wi to religion ſhould mb ** 
pths of thoſe who have diſcarded it, it is 


ind, that the com- 


5 Pliances of the profeſſedly religious With the | 


EY tous practices of others, which from inti- 


wucdes can hardly be avoided, have, as by 


| authority, ſubjefted all prezeyfons to religion 


| to the brand of hypocriſy, and have led their 
© very ſollicitors and tempters to evil, when 


: - once: "they have prevailed, to' charge their 


profeſſion With being no more than a pre- 


tence to commit, or a cloak to. cover, the 


worſt of practices. ? 


3 It is the greateſt abſurdity therefors to 


Lontract intimacies with the vitious, (as the 


plea muſt imply if it is any plea at all for 


Y what I have been condemning) i in order to 


Prevent reflections on religion: ſince daily ex- 
Perience tells us, that is the way beyond all 


others to Had it therewith: and ſuch a one 


as it hath ſuffered infinitely more from than 
from any others. Suppoſe then, that a per- 


ſon be termed moroſe and ſour for refuſing 


| en .friendſbips, and | it be imputed 105 his 
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, Þ 73 ) ad I 
| eligion;: as doubtleſs true religion will ever 1 


lead to ſuch a refuſal; he is no way criminal 
herein; it is an offence, taken, and not given: 
it cannot be required of us to purchaſe a 
good word for religion in general, at the im- 
minent hazard of our own in particular. K 
any will ſtile a fear of offending our maker, 
ſuperſtition; a care of our immortal ſouls,” 
preciſeneſs and humour; and an abhorrence 
of evil, ill nature; they muſt: but we ſhould 
be egregious fools not to be obſtinate in this 
ſaperſtition, humour, and Ill nature: and 
religion would ſuffer infinitely more by our. 
avoiding theſe thro? intimacies with, and an 
almoſt unavoidable conformity to ſuch revilers 
in any really vitious practices, than it can poſe. 
ſibly do by any of 7heir reflections. 

This plea indeed can be nothing but weaks 
neſs or pretence: and I fear that when ſuch 
mention a regard to religion, they mean them- 
ſelves; when they talk of reſcuing that from 
cenſure, they only mean their own aratifies., 
tion and eſcaping perſona] cenſure. It looks 

to be more a dictate of vice than religion. 
No; if the ſnunning ſuch intimacies be mo- 
NOS: Wee gain or any other hard 8 


8 more 


1 8 
We ; 
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On) (- 74 5 : 5 
ore for for to thinconclelidnnt: may: come, 
and may moſt reaſonably abide by it, 4 Re: © 


| <<" Higion needs none of theſe recommendati- 


4 ons or ſupports; reproaches can never be 
, probably 'avoided by friendſhips: with the 
* vitious, but upon dur going all their 
. lengths; and if we do, it is great odds 
but they will be the. fi that ſhall reproach 
for that conformity.“ This every one 
tmuſt ſee is infinitely harder to bear, than any 
we can ſuſtain from ſhunning their friend- 
ip, ſince it will be feconded by conſcience; 
and the ſting of Foy . lies: in its 
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7 1TIOUS WORE sppraring: 00 
dangerous, and fo entirely without 
dies defence, as I hope they do to thoſe 
ho have carefully read ſo far, I truſt it will 
not be unacceptable to thoſe who are con- 
vinced thereof, if I ſubjoin ſome advices 
which may be ſerviceable to all either for mm 
ſervation or recovery from them. ot 
From natural inſtinet we go into o friend- 


3 'F: 75 J £ 
3 is hardly any circumſtances wherein 
the mind ſo agreeably unbends itſelf, as in 
the converſation of a well-choſen friend, 
But fince by careleſſneſs or a wrong-turned 
mind our greateſt pleaſures and benefits may 
become miſchiefs, I would ſuggeſt a few 
things for our more ſafe converſe and famili- 
arity with others: which, if good, are of the 23 
greater conſequence, as our company hath ' 
ſo conſiderable an influence FE our. minds $a 
and practice. 5 

Firſt Advice. Let us „ 25 to the 
general ſtate and turn of our own minds; that 
it be prevailingly good and holy. It then 
may be ſtiled ſo, when we have an inward 
abhorrence of iniquity and vice, and a ſettled 
reliſh and love to piety and goodnefs. 
Our ſecurity as to all the ſnares of converſa- 
tion lies very conſiderably in the ſettled tem- 
per and diſpoſition of our own minds towards 
the ways of righteouſneſs and life. Unlefs 
that be good, we may fay, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, it is pure accident or chance if a perſon. 
comes not out of common converſation the 
worſe for it: but when our own minds are 
complectionally good in reſpect of their dif- 
2 it is an antidote like a an a excellent 


- conſtitution i in the Une af a ann conta 

gion. They will then lay hold of the good 
that is offered, improving it, and will be im- 
proved by it: they will feel a ſhock upon 
every appearance of evil, and-an increaſe of 
their abhorrence from thence; be more quiek 
at diſcerning any thing that looks that way, 
and meet it with a proper check and indig- 


nation. To be out of the way of temptation is 
_ a great advantage, but not equal to a heart 
Tully ſet againſt all evil, and in love with 
he. It would conſiderably promote 
bach a ſettled good diſpoſition would we but 
ly and deliberately conſider the un- 

| bees, diſingenuity, and danger of 
| E 5 vice; would we but ſet it before ourſelves 
- as an offence againſt the higheſt and beſt Be- 
ing, moſt unbecoming ourſelves as we are 
. reaſonable, and directly repugnant to our 
own intereſt as we are deſignedly immortal. 
Let vs alſo to this end conſcientiouſly and 
* engage in thoſe exereiſes of piety, 
Which in their nature. tend to plant and im- 
prove the fear of God, and a regard to him 
at all times; this hath a direct influence upon 


aan goodneſs and holineb, iby deſtroying | 
our love of fin which is its ftrengrh, Je rg fo. 
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into pleaſures and advantages far ſuperior 
to what vice can, propoſe. And let us de- 


heart there is in theſe exerciſes, the more 
- & their benefit this way: will be n. 
464 ed,” TAS, 1250 

Second PLIES "Pre us 1 a con- 
ſtant watch over our particular temper, and 


guard againſt, the particular ſnares that may 


expoſe. us to. We mult be great ſtrangers 


to ourielves not to know what it is: and as : 
that hath. a conſiderable influence in the 7 
choice of our company, for we generally ſort 


curing the aid of a grace, and letting = 


bend upon this ſo far as to make the experi- : 
ment, „That the more of the mind and 


with thoſe who fuit ourſelves in that, fo from # 4 
their ſuitableneſs to us they have the greater — 


aſcendency over us to betray us into extreams, 5 


and if vicious, they will certainly make an 
advantage of it. 


Every kind of natural temper bath its a4. 3 


vantages and diſadvantages in reſpect of re- 


c ligion. The lively and chearful, when the 


mind is ſet right to God and goodneſs, are 
capable of more active ſervice then others: 
but then on the other hand, they are expot- 


5 0 levity, and froth, and to what comes , 


— 


with the i face 1 The 
ſweet, civil, and gentle diſpoſition, when 
accompanied with religion, is retained gene- 
rally by the ſtrongeſt principle of religion, 
love, gratitude, and every thing that is 
generous: but this is alſo expoſed greatly to 
a conformity to the company it is in: it 
renders it very difficult to deny or practically 
to diſſent, even when it diſapproves, and en- 
dangers the ſacrificing conſcience to appre- 
hended forms of civility. It muſt therefore 
be of the greateſt ſervice to us, to carry 
about us a lively ſenſe of our prevailing caſt 
and turn of mind; to abſtain as much as poſ- 
ſible from all ſuch company as we know 
will prey upon our weakneſs, will put our 
temper to the teſt, or make an advantage 
pk it for ſinful compliances. I think the 
lively and chearful ſhould be much upon 
their guard in that company, where nothing 
but pleaſure and mirth is propoſed: the 
civil, affable, and obliging diſpoſition ſhould 
never but by neceſſity frequent that company, 
where it knows it ſhall frequently be put to 
the difficulty of ſaying, no; or of denying, 
bk in er to preſerve its virtue and innocency. 
1 y company let us attend to our πĩ 
tem 8 
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' temper, chat it run us not into 2 
with others, and let us religiouſly ſhun. that 
company, which we have found to make an 
advantage of our diſpoſition for a conformity 
to vicious practices. 

Third Advice. Let us place all honour 
and. happineſs in Whae will ſecure us the ap- 
probation of God, and teſtimony of our own n 
conſciences: - or, make that the ſtandard of 
what is truly honourable and felicitating. | 
Every principle that is a natural motive to- 

_ goodneſs ought to bg encouraged ; but there | 
is nothing more pernicious than miſtakes as 
to principles of action. Applauſes and cha- 
ractexs from men have been moſt ſucceſsful 

induckchents to ſorrender reaſon and conſri- . 
ence, to betray into an univerlał conformity 
de mpany. It was the free Weclaration of 


remarkable for his free accuſagion of Wet 
under his ſickneſs? than for the bold im 
ties of his health, „that be was. influence 


« defences of atheiſm, by the alfectatian 8 


Dan in 2 courſe from time — 
- 


one who bore the title of ig, nof les, 


(8 8 1 £4 
« bitter and reproachful exclamations a- 


« gainſt himſelf, when alone.” Indeed, 
when honour and happineſs is thus placed it 


= quickly defeats its own end, and the reſult is 


many and diſgrace. Let a perſon place 
huis felicity in the opinign of the world, and 
ultimately ſeek the honour that comes from 
- thence, he mult as a means to his end accom- 
modate his behaviour to their taſt, and go- 
vern it by their mixifhs.-- He muſt ſtudy 
to do what. is pleaſing to the world, and 
whoever doth ſo, muſs in many caſes diſ- 
pleaſe himſelf and God too, by doing What 
zs really diſhonourable. , And what doth Me 
applauſe, of a croud ſignify, when a fifan- is 
- An diſgrace with himſelf What is repurgti- 
on abraad, wfen-a mah hath none at home 
with himfelf? It is very hard, if poſſible, 

; 1 K this wayHonourable Ing vicious at the 
fame time; for ſuch applauſes are too com- 


| E monly | founded on reſemblance of practice, 


and that none of the beſt, and lead thoſe 
Mio. affect then as their happineſs to ve by | 
euftofn and common example. 
Alt us endeavour then fo ſer our under: 
8 Kinding right in this matter,” that we may 
| * miſled by 12 empty ſounds. 
310 - | Repu- 
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Reputation and honour are grateful to hu - 
man nature, and are to be valued for the 
opportunity they ſometimes give for uſeful 
neſs: but then, their value and worth abun- 
dantly vary according to the quarter from 


©, 


whence they come, The applauſes of the 
idiot or ignorant Fre .juſtlygdeemed.. con- 
temptible from their inability to judge of ex- 
cellencies, or to diſtinguiſn between them 
and their contrarie?: The applauſes of the yiz 
1 ciousare chiefly ſcandals and ęflections from 
A ſuppoſed ręſem̃haynce of: themſelves : none 
. the wiſe and virtuous have any honour 
give, and chat Fon to be taten as con- 
sit. Now, ben, from 1 
, f eſtimgeitff, our heats are ſet-up 
5 onour and happineſs fowing, rom tit 
4 of God, Who Sly can*make-a * 
right judgmtbt᷑ of us, and Meem old. 
ing to our real metit, we are in a fair way,of > 4 
converſing more ſafely with ot ers 4 1 
ous examples then will want. their rd 3 
tive; we ſhall neither fear tife- cenſure, 
wicked, nor ſec their . * 
find it much more eaſy to letve othe 
we think they legve God; and feel 
reſentment againſt v e 


| 4 


— 


4 
* 
. 


1 
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ny it is frequently termed io from what 
would not recommend it to a wiſe and good 


Friendly way with thoſe of a character fi 
| Gitty and a 
| Confidence of fakety- give a Jooſe to our te- 
be off our guard. The beſt of per- 
I * or rule; for ſuch may be 


(8) 


to him, by whom we covet to be honoured, 


and from whom we hope to be happy: we 
hall then be free to follow conſcience againſt 
cuſtom and company; our principle of ho- 
nour will be with conſcience, and we ſhall 
eovet nothing from the world. but what we 
can” obtain with the approbation: of God, 
and a welldone from our own hearts. 
Fourth Advice: Truſt to nc company fo 
mer as to indulge a ſecurity. As to what ge- 
nerally g oes under the name of good compa» 


- But when we go aſſociate in K 


regard to Gàd, Jet us in 


of indiferetions very little different 


* fronr a and of n n matters 


phe: apa good — — pro- 
er may implicitly conſent to what is in it 


ſelf no good report, and of a very evil 


| 5 tendency. In whatever company therefore 
4 2m. * — wach. a 


e (85%). 


of preſidence and actions, not by the charact· 


er of the perſon, but by the nature of the abi. 
ons, and the denomination they have in the 


goſpel of Chriſt, I fear indeed, if we go b | 


this rule, we ſhall be obliged to ſtop ſhort 
of the lengths that many run, who wear the 
general character of ſobriety, and to enter 
a proteſt againſt the conduct of many as 
walking diſorderly, who flatter themſelves 
that theirs is only chriſtian liberty. But for 
this very end I have laid down this advice: 
duty and ſafety make it neceſſary.  Abſolutes 
y to truſt or give up ourſelves to the conduct | 
of any company or ſociety, is running a very 
great riſque: none are bus to be truſted to 
be their character what it will. If one, pre- 
ſuming upon abſolute ſafety from his com- 
pany, ſhall give temper or inelination a 
looſe, others for the ſame reaſon will proba- 
bly fall in therewith, and thereby folly and 
fin too may inſenſibly circulate. On the 
contrary, would every one in ſocieties and 
in company of the beſt character, but be 
upon their guard againſt the approaches to 
vice, they might jointly contribute to each 
other's pleaſure and ſafety. xP. 


_ 


hecd. paſſed in company, and judge of it by 
the common ſtandard of life and rule of 


judgment. In the heat and pleaſure of con- 
verſation many things paſs unattended to, 
Which probably a calm reflection would give 
us a very different ſentiment of, from what 


we had at that time. When our converſa- 


© tion ſtatedly undergoes a ſcrutiny from our 
felves, we are in the way to rectify former 


WM errors, which otherwiſe may be repeated 


| E trom time to time till they become habitual, 


q 5 and the evil .of them. entirely orerlaobed- 
and a conſciouſneſs of this our practice will 


| pender us careful when in company, not to 
lead or joimin any fooliſh talking and jeſting 
Which is not convenient, or becoming chri- 
- flians*:- Such as defiles the mind, intrenches 
upon the honour of God, is a making free 
with divine laws, is a blemiſh and a ſting ta 
” a reaſonable mind upon reflection, or de- 
tracts from the veneration due to things ſa- 
ered. Fheſe things. may be unheeded at 
- the time, but reflection would ſhew us their 
- deformity: and if we are deſirous of avoiding 


57 _ or what hath an affinity thereto, and of 
3533 COQN- 


MM Eph. v. iv. 


_* 6s 
„Fifth n Statedly reflect on what 
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7 


it gain not an aſcendency, and introduce the 


clination, it is as often found in its exceſs,,and © 


rn 


; tonverſing | innocen tly and: 9 geh wherein 
there is always the moſt ſatisfaction, we 

ſhould ſtatedly review what hath paſſed, in 
the calm and retirement of our own minds. 


Sixth Advice. Let us check and keep a 
ſtrict rein upon our inclination to company, that 


natural and various miſchiefs of its :excels, 


then is attended with as fatal conſequence. 
I fear many a ſingle perſon and family too 
may hy their ruin in every ſenſe, to what 


we uſually ſtile company-keeping. The mind 
and heart is undoubtedly engaged too far 


this way, when it breaks in upon the hours 
of buſineſs, when the calling | is neglected for 
its fake, when retirement is rendered a bur 


den, or when all . id bours are melted 


down this way. 


Such indeed may ſay, They TE, 


take care that their company is good. 


But to this I muſt beg leave to reply, ** Let 
<« the company be what it will, ſuch a love ; 
40 and addictedneß thereto cannot be good. 2 
Ie is a very. unreaſonable and inordinate pre- 


| naler. and introductive to the greateſt mit⸗ 


"Hy 


chiefs: as to back cc. All thats know 


What real religion is, and to whom the goſ- 


pel of Jeſus allows the character and hopes 
of the religious, know alſo that it ĩs not eaſy 
to ſecure and maintain the diſtinguiſhing 


character of a chriſtian with all their care, 


watchfulneſs, and improvement of opportu- 


nities to that end. What is their title to a 


chriſtian character then likely to be, over 


whom company bath this aſcendency? What 
are its natural effects? Why, obſerve it where 
you pleaſe you-will find, that where perſons 


have this unreaſonable itch, to give 1t 1ts beſt 
title, of converſation with others, that they 


have neither opportunity nor inclination, 
time or heart, to converſe with themſelves: 


- they are ſtrangers at home till they dare not 


return, their own thoughts and reflections 


being ſome of the worſt company. From 


hence they derive ſuch a levity and frothy- 


_ neſs that they cannot admit a ſerious thought, 


and through. a contracted i incapacity and dif- 
like of themſelves they are averſe to reflecti- 
on. A paſs, by this means, is opened to 
the mind for any thing to enter, and a total 
difinclination to recolleCtion takes place, fo 
that they e cannot fix on any ſubject of a re- 
F $258 ligious 
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| ligiousnature to check an inclination, to cor- 
rect any ill impreſſions that have been made, 


nor riſe to any great ideas, how much ſoever 
they deſerve their attention, or how neceſſary 


ſoe ver to their reformation or improvement, 
The cloſet becomes hateful, nor know they 


how to employ themſelves when there: 
every thing is burdenſome thatis out of their 
circle of empty pleaſures, and every thing 
grows above them that is above amuſement. 
If long obſervation and variety of teſtimonies 
do not fail me, I am very certain, That 
«© we may as well expect to accompliſh any 
« end without the uſe of natural means, as 


to be truly religious without endes re- 
„ tinnen 


Permit me therefore to preſs upon all who = 
take this into their hands, eſpecially upon 


younger perſons, who are making their 
way, as it is uſually phraſed, into the world, 


that they guard againſt ſuch an inordinate 
love of company. Suffer not yourſelves to 


be betrayed into it: remember it is capable of 


_ exceſs, it is eaſy to run into that exceſs, and 


then it is attended with as miſchievious con- 


ſequences as can well, be imagined. The 
firſt inducement, I will, ſuppoſe,” is good com- 


[ pany; 
; { , * 


9» + 7» 


on 2p your 


bt taſte 25 * you hae your ft aſſo- 


dates: any thing at length will do if it be but 
many, and you will become as undiſtin- 
. in your reliſhes, as you are undiſtin- 
guiſhedin your morals.—1 beg leave to add, 
That the more I know and obſerve the 


q 20 world, the more aſtoniſhed I am at ſome 
28 Ways of education into which many, called 


rents, run. I mean, the leading and in- 


troducing children into all manner of com- 


pany before they have any ballaſt of their 


don, before they can in any degree diſtin- 
Jaiſh Between truth and falſhood, ſhadow 


and ſubſtance, or between what is done, and 
what ought to be done. This I know is 


gloſſed over with the term of their knowing 


| the world. But I would ask, what occaſion is 
here for this knowledge? I would not wil- 
lingly ſuppoſe that any parents intend to teacb 


"their children vice; but on the contrary, 
that they propoſe real accompliſhments of wil- 


dom and conduct by their method of intro- 


"ducing them into the world. But let me 
"ak, cannot they be wiſe without having vani- | 


'F and 10 playing upon their ſenſes, at a 
time 


as a ſiſtem, if he was unacquainted with the 


. 7 


10 


time too when one may ſay, they art nothing 
but ſenſe and imagination? Is vanity, folly, and 
vice to teach them wiſdom and virtue? Can- 
not they be led into juſt apprehenſions of 
what is right and good, without being fami- 
liar with evil, or are they to learn what is good 


by a familiarity with evil? May they not have 


a ſufficient knowledge of the world to anſwer 
all the ends of their being ſent into it, without 
being converſant with the wor ſcenes. in 
it? With as much reaſon might it be ſaid, 
however homely the compariſon be, that a 
perſon could not know the world literally, or 


dunghils. Why muſt they be eye and ear- 


witneſſes of all the varieties and forms of va- 


nity and vice? Do ſuch parents know any 
thing of the world themſelves, and not know 


that thoſe things grow up fo naturally of 


themſelves, that they don't need to be wa- 


tered and cultivated by ſuch pains and expence? 


I would ask but one queſtien more; do 
ſuch parents propoſe to initiate their children, 


into a way of life anſwering to ibis knowlege - 


of the world? I own then the means is very 
apt, and they bid very fair for ſucceſs; - nay, 
1 . defy them with all their authority 
4 2: and 


E- 17S) 3 

and ſkill to even their being of the ſame 
ſtamp with the world, or the vain and vitious 
part of it, to the knowledge of which they 
ſo induſtriouſſy introduce them; and if the 
miſery of their children both here and here- 
after will break their hearts, they bid fair 


or it, and are richly entitled to it. God 


help ſuch poor young ones! if this be ED uc A- 
pn neplet? were more deſirable! It would 
be compaſſion to their ofspring to let nature 
alone. For, from the wretched effects of 
ſuch a laboured perverſion and corruption of 
their opening minds, there is little probabi- - 
lity of a better iſſue, than that the Parents 
ſhould in a little time ardently wiſh they 
had been childleſs; and the n that | 
they had never been born. 
As the reſult of this chapter, may it be 
our care to poſſeſs our minds with the deep- 
eſt ſenſe of the all-knowing God, who is not 
only acquainted with our private hidden life, 
our ſecret haunts and company, but alſo with 
our real views and ends, our motives and de- 
ſigns, amidſt all our pretended reaſons for our 
aſſociating as we do: Let this thought be fa- 
miliar, and then it is likely to have its effica- 


cy. May we exerciſe a No care, and by 
aunty 


„ 


daily prayer engage the divine aid againft 
the inſinuations and influences of wicked ex- 


amples; and let us remember our prayers, 
that we give not the lie to them by run- 
e ning ourſelves into temptation.” If any. 


ſhould take up this who have been carried 


away by wicked companions, and who con- 


tinue to ſtand in their way, I would entreat 


them to remember, that their preſent courſe 
binds them down to be partners in their 
plagues as well as their pleaſures: for with 


them, if you perſiſt, will your ſouls be ga- 


thered at laſt. Vou cannot have any ſolid. 


hope, whatever your preſumptions are, of dy- 
ing the death of the righteous, when you 


have lived with the wicked. The conver- 

ſation of the wicked is an education for hell; 

and they are ſurely in great danger; who are 
found amongſt ſuch as by their ſpirits and 
courſe are marked for vengeance. The wick- 


ed cannot upon the whole be friends here, tho*. 


they may be aſſociates; and the greater flo 
ciates here, the worſe partners hereafter, * 


May 
= There is a 2 facial inſl inct originally enpraſted in ik 
humane nature by its great author: and from this gra- 
DE 8 vitation 
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F May ſuch hs! have | hitherto eſeaped this | 
and every ſuch ſnare, from ſouls full of pity 

to the wicked as the moſt miſerable, uſe 

their beſt endeavours for their conviction 

nd recovery; and, by an improvement in 
goodneſs, may they live under the pleaſing 
proſpect of being one day adjoined to a bleſ- 
© fed ſociety, uncapable of ſinning or of tempt- 
= - ne e _w and happy; n accord- 
1 ing 
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vitation or tendency to hddiey reſults particular 45. 
ments and friendſhips. But, all experience, as well as 
reaſon, demonſtrates, that no real falid friendſhip can 
ſubſiſt between perſons of immoral purſuits and practi- 
des: for, there cannot poſſibly be any real efeem one 
of another. With all the partiality that each man 
hath in fayour of himſelf, no one can be the object of 
bis oxen eftcem, nor keep up a friendſhip avith himſelf, 
under the conſciouſneſs of his owwn vicious character and 
cCourſe: he muſt from thence contemn and -abhor him- - 
e: becauſe it is ſolely the moral character that can 
| _ betheamiible one in / the eſtimate of the humane mind; 
= hat only can be the object of its eſteem and love. 
What then can the ſeeming friendſhips between the viti- 
dos be in reality, but a confederacy, or an berding te- 
Itgtber for ſenſual gratifications? ſuch as is found in the 
brutal world amongſt the ſame f. pecies, and for much 
che ſame purpoſes of luſt, ſport, or prey: Should we ' 
ſtile this friend#hip, it would be a monſtrous abuſe of | 
bags, and a 1 the moſt diſtin ideas. 


5 2 4 . | : 7 93 = al | 
ing to the perfection of that glorious ſtate hy. 
: goſpel delineates and enſures; and wh 


; beyond all poſſibility of influence from the 

1 mixtures and e of E ts 1 

SB ws "= H A x; Ye WP 
* 11 E laſt 00 of vice, as * plalmiſt - 

g | | hath enumerated and ranged them is, 

Wo. 3s The ſitting in the ſeat of the ſcornful.” 
Ihe expreſſion itſelf ſufficiently proves this | 
As cannot . ſuddenly be the character of any: it 
m M muſt generally be the effect of time and toi 
i- ſince there is ſo much in nature itſelf, 
ie bac as it is, that muſt be ſtruggled with and 
G ſubdued, before ever a perſon can fit d 
„ a ſuch a feat, or give wp himſelf to ſuch | 
ad | ſociety and practice as the ſcorners is. But, 
„„ to this each of the foregoing ſteps paves Þ 
an the way. Seldom ſhall we find perſons of 
4 looſe and wicked principles, which was the 
ey | firſt ſtep, who are not alſo looſe and vicious 
eel NN in their morals? theſe naturally diſpoſe them 

che | © toafſociate with thoſe like themſelves, which 

-M N vas the ſecond ſtep; from hence they are 
N ſy led, and have but a little way to. 899 
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(98) 
che ſeat of the ſcornful, or to ſenle amongſt 
fuch; to join with them in their ſcorning as 
their cuſtomary practice. The connection 
of theſe things in their own nature is very 
evident, when they are attended to, how] 
hard ſoever it be to convince thoſe of the 
ft ſtage that they are in great danger of the 
4 of From the hard'ning influence of vici- 
.  otis' company, indulgence to appetite and in- 


; elination becomes more reſolute and habitu- 


al his naturally prompts to a proportiona 
ble eppenon to the principles of religion 
I and dictates of conſcience, nay indeed ren- 
Gers it neceſſary, ſince at times theſe, muſt 
check and diſturb them in their courſe; and 
. nothing doth ſo effectually prevent all di- | 


4 bee from them, as the ridiculing, or 


$ turning them into deriſion and jeſt. When 2 
T7 ns can thus commence ſcoffers, the 
Vork is done at once; and as the other ſteps 
i: prepare the way to this, ſo when they have 
Arrived ar this, the character and practice as 
E | Vicious is finiſhed and compleated.—1 
3 ay be ape e, etz 151 


2 1 45 To enquire. who theſe 88 ah or 


ind art repreſented under that character. 
215 / IL To; 
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II. To examine the ground and founda- 
tion of their principles and practice. 
III. To ſhow the weakneſs and infuſli 7 
ciency of their pleas for this their practice, 
or which are uſually made the EO cn 5 


occaſions Care? 


o BY 


E T us firſt enquire who theſe ſhoes : 
are, or who are repreſented under 
al character. And from what I can col- 
left from the paſſages where they are mens. 
tioned, they ſeem ſuch as had diveſted them- 
ſelves of good principles, and acted under 
the influence of bad ones. Such as had 2 
brought themſelves to deride and mock at if 
both the principles and practice of religion, 
as the contrivances of the crafty and deſign- 
ing, or the dreams and fancies of the melan- 
choly: invented to keep the herd of man- 
kind in order, that the inventors might more 
ealily manage them, and make their earn- 
ings of them. Nor was this only matter of 
Private opinion, but they in great kindneſs 
: * : endeavoured to free the world from thoſe 
oſlaving ſentiments of reli gion and virtue, 
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1 good and evil, with their imaginary founda- 
WO tions and- conſequences. The method they 
t  flill take for the accompliſhment of this, is 
to Zaugh at all ties from or regards to divine 
providence, the immortality of the ſoul, the 
- dictates or terrors of conſcience, or the ex- 
pectations of a future judgement. Theſe 
are openly treated as fables and impoſtures, 
and of. courſe every action or argument 
grounded on them is turned into ridicule. 
They themſelves avoid every act that hat 
che ſolemnity of religion in it, and the very 
4 Z ppearances of a regard to religion in others 
EF - aretreated as hypocriſy or deſign. If others 
3 — Rivſile any act as evil to which inclination 
1 or intereſt invites, they treat it as errant fol- 
"IM ah and all acts of devotion, all regards to 
divine inſtitutions are ſcorned as the ground- 
e of education, or a ſtupid ſlave- 
ry to empty forms: they inſult over a fear 
of a divine Being as childiſh timorouſbeſs, 
and deride all other rewards and puniſh- 
ments of actions, beſides preſent good and 
bad conſequences. Thus they attempt to 
run down all religion both .in the principle. 
and the practice, and to laugh it out of coun-' | 
tenance. From this WAY ſcorning hu- i 
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mour, they guard themſelves againſt the re-- 


proofs of the pious by contemning: them, 


and fortify themſelves againſt all amend- 


ment by ſcoffing at the means of reclaiming 
them. In the language of ſcripture 4 
term of corners or mockers deſcribes the very 
worſt of men; ſuch whoſe faith is ſhip-wracks 
ed, whoſe: very minds are corrupted, whoſe 
conſciences are ſeared, who are entirely ga- 
verned by their ſenſes, - humours; and paſſi- 
ons, and from a devotedneſs to vice are malige 
nantly ſet againſt all thought and evidence, 
excepting what feeds their humour and be- 


friends their prejudices againſt religion. It's 


plain, from the frequent rebukes given to 


of this tribe in ancient times: our experience 


tells us they are not extinct, but on the con- 
trary their number daily grows. It may be; 


that a behaviour:ſo. common, and counte n an- 


ced by numbers, may not for that very reaſon 


appear to be ſo unreaſonable and monſtrous 
ads itzis in it ſelf: It r mann _ 
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\ECOND LY. To ſet this Her 5 
and on of the ſcorner more fully 
to view. In order to this I ſhall proceed 
gradually, deſiring the following particu- 
lars may be conſidered and put together. 
——. The principles of religion, if 


true, are of all other truths of the moſt im- 


portance and concern to us. The principles 
Lam ſpeaking of are theſe.— ' The exiſt- 


« ence of an Almighty, perfectly holy, juſt, 


1 wiſe, and good Being, from whom all 
other Beings are derived, from whom all 
es receive their 


ſupports, upon whom all 4 
% are abſolutely dependent for happineſs. 


„That this Being is the governour of the 


world, directs and diſpoſes of all things, 
even the particular affairs of individuals; 
*© he ſees and regards our behaviour, and 


js pleaſed or diſpleaſed with us according 


© to our actions. Tho' this body of ours is 


i ſubjected to death and diſſolution, yet the 


5c principal part of our compoſition i is not lia- 
46. ble to its arreſt, but is deſigned and capa- 
5 citated for another ſtate of exiſtence, ca- 
60 belle, 
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cc oy of pleats or pain in the nend N | 155 
c leparation, and ſhall actually experience WE. 

' <5 the one or the other in a degree beyond 
sc“ aff its preſent conceptions, according to 
„ what the courſe of life in this bodily ſtate 
4 hath been, either good or bad. — Tho the 
60 body by the decree of Heaven muſt die 
and ſee corruption, yet it ſhall be raiſed a- 
gain and re- united to the ſoul, at a day 
=” appointed for an univerſal judgement; 
when the | happineſs or miſery of every 
55 individual ſhall be perfected, and the ſen- 
& tence ſhall be governed by the conformi. 
ty or diſconformity of the individuals to 
« "WE eh ou: hath ziren them ts ob. 


e 


ay if true, are of the e penn 
to us of any in the world from their very” 
nature. I do not think there is a ſcorner. N 
who hath any underftanding left, but, upon 
the ſuppoſed truth of theſe things, will allow 
«that nothing more concerning can enter 
. into the heart of man Well then, may 

we not demand their allowing iheſe e thing 0 
rech eat They muſt be io; if they 
a 3 * K | . 


* {+ x00. » 

carry. no contradiction in them. Nom upon 
the -bare poſſibility. of their truth, can any 
thing be more abſurd and wild than ſeorn- 


5 ing. playing, and jeſting with them; than 


deriding thoſe who. profeſs to regard them, 
| and Who really eſteem them as truths where- 
in they are concerned beyond every thing 
elſe?-Surely ſuch things, attended with a bare 
 paſſbilzty. of their being true, demand and de- 
ſerye a fair trial by reaſon; ſince they are ſo 
ad lapted to the comfort and well-being of - in- 
zelligent creatures, and muſt, if true, entail ſuch 
ſhocking conſequences upon the ſeoffer. Certainly 
they are not at once to be hiſſed off the 
| ſtage, or trampled on upon the bare propo- 
ſal. What reaſonable perſon could mock 

E at principles of ſuch weight without examin- 
3 ing their grounds, without enquiring ſoberly 
into them. debating the matter with that 
Fgravity which the importance of the ſubject. 
regufres? Or who of that character but 
would renew their enquiries, examine again 
and again, ſuppoſing they were not ſatisfied: 
of the truth of theſe. principles, becauſe of 
their vaſt importance if they ſhould be 


EF © true.” —But ſome may. fay, ** they have 
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c them to the bottom, t ey avi a 

4 themſclves of the biaſs of education, and | 

« have made freer enquiries than others have E 

„done; whereby, as they ſay, they ſee fur- 3 

2 ther than others do: and upon trial theſe N 

& principles are found as light as yanity g 

« they do not find they have evidence to 

6 ſupport them.“ Suppoſing this to be fact 

as to any, yet their ſcorning is moſt unreaſon- 4 

able and indeſenſrvle * Baa ac this” Eireutine | 9 

dane For, er 4 
2. There is a Papen they” tay? be true 
 notoithlanding thiir enquiries, "The evidences 

of theſe things are ſo ſtrong, fince they were 

intended to de the foundation of a religious 
Practice, that without a breach of charity { 
may ſay, ** the ſcorner's enquiries have bee 
very light, very partial, and his concluſt-* 
« on very haſty. Nay, that inclination, 

„ hath had a greater hand in forming it 
« than reaſon.” But, allowing that they: : 
have made enquiry, and can fee no evi- 

dence ſufficient to convince them, what is the 

concluſion they can juftly draw? Certainly; 
they can go no further than this, theſe things 
may not be true; they can. conclude only with+ 
. 4 nde. Now if they only may not bé- 
| .. true, 


"$ 102) 
true, they alſo may be true: if there is but 
a poſſibility on their ſide, there is a poſſibility 


againſt them, But who, except a diſtrafted 


perſon, could venture to ſcorn and deride 
ſuch truths, when they themſelves muſt own. 


2 there is a poſſibility of their truth? Nothing 


can justify ſuch a treatment of matters, ſo 
weighty i in, their nature and conſequences if 
true, but the being able to prove them 
«s abſolutely impoſſible; which no crea- 


* 


ture, that I have heard of, hath, been hardy 
enough to undertake. Have theſe perſons 

enquired into the foundation of theſe princi- 

ples? But, have they at the fame time been 
ſo free from prejudices as to be capable of 
diſcerning what foundation they had? Have 
they ſet themſelves to the work with a de. b 
Ire of being convinced if they could? Have 
they given every thing its due weight that. 

| hath made againſt them, as well as what hath 
made for. them? I muſt ſay, their very ſcorn- 
jg is a Juſt ground to ſuſpect they have not. 
* For, the ſcorner from his very diſpoſition 

puts himſelf out of the way of ſatisfaction; 


be is Pe for impartial ſearches into 
1 divine truth. The ſcorner ſeeketh wil- 


3 dem 


Lo dom and dee it Pöck He hath: 
conceit enough to ſtart objections, but he 
| hath not honeſty or impartiality enough to 
wait for an anſwer, nor to take up with an 
anfwer when made. He is ſo fond of his. 
own opinion, and it is ſo much his wiſh and 
inlereſt that it ſhould be true, that he natu- 
rally throws contempt on every, thing that 
makes againſt it; he looks upon every thing of: : 
that kind as upon an enemy, with abhore- 
rence and dread, and therefore hath as Uttle 
t do with it as poſſible. F:How. can ſuch: 
WJ. VVV a one: 


| 8 prov- xiv. 6. | : 
"+ I know none to whom Lond Stafelury 8 E THR, 
tion and reflection may more juſtly be applied, than to. 
thoſe I am ſpeaking of. His words are theſe.” ** © 
' - L-have often known pretenders to wit break ns 
admiration at the ſight of a raw, heedleſs, unthinking Gen- 
tleman; declaring that they eſteemed itthe happieſt eaſs· 
in the world, Never to think, or trouble one's head + 
% with fudy or confideration This I have always 
looked upon as one. of the higheſt airs of diſtinction. 
which the Self-admiring Wits are uſed to give them 
| ſelves. Now the Eccho which theſe exclaimers (againſt - 
Ahought and conſideration) hope by this reflection to 
draw from their audience, is, That they themiblves.. 
« are over-fraighted with thought : and have not only. 
: « enough for Ballaſt, but ſuch a Cargo oyer and above . 
2 5 © 4s Sha them by its TW” LI am apt 
. | _ how-.. 


"Toms. Hg 


a one as chi ever judge of truth? However 
deſtitute religion may be of foundation, of 


all perſons the ſcoffer is moſt unlikely to de- 


tect i it. If it is a deceit, it is not ſo obvious 
a one a8 to be ſeen thro? by any one that can. 


= Laugh or break a jeſt. One ſhould never 


think that is Would be hid from the wiſe, 
3 honeſt, laborious enquirer, and be revealed 
1 only to thoſe who. have neither diſpoſition 


nor capacity for . for want of bums, 
lity or honeſty. 


_ Nay further, I affirm the ſcorner Rs ne- 
yer made any due enquiries into the truths 
of religion, if he doth not know there is 


3 „ a great deal to be ſaid for them;”. and 


if he doth know this, his ſcorning 1 is intoler- 
able: becauſe, that is treating things which 
have conſiderable evidence of their being true, 
as the verieſt fancies and moſt groundleſs im- 
poſtures. If he doth not embrace ns. 
5 wah merit a better n than mockery: 
Ho at fads oft bz $1 - there 
e Gentlemen's 
_ ever-thinking that oppreſſed them; and that if hought 


| had ever really become oppreſſive to them, they might 


thank themſelves for having ander-thought, or reaſoned 
Hort, ſo as to reſt ſatisfied with a very fuper ficial fearch 
into matters of the firft and higbeſ importance. 


x > OL TI Vol, 3. "Y 300. 
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"Oy is always a Aa . to ſuch ſenti⸗ 
ments tho? we think them not true. I hope 


it will be allowed, that ſcorning proves no- : 


thing; that reviling 1 is not aiſproving : : TE foi 4 
after all there remains a poſſibility on the ſide: 
of religious principles, and this very poſſibi- 4 
lity, joined with the importance of the truths - 
themſelves, render this humour and practice 
perfect madneſs. Were there but juſt proof 
enough to fiir though not to fagper an inßi- 
del ; were the evidences of theſe truths but == 
ſlender; were there but enough to prove 
them poſſibilities, which nothing but ſtupid ig- 
norance can deny, it is a folly not to be con- 


_ ceived, becauſe an hazard above every other, 
for any o take che chair of the ſcorners Þ 
| But, | +3) 9:13 19 2N0ED9 
3 Thick truths are eee very great 
pProbabilities. This, if made good, ſtill hight: | 
ens the extravagant wildneſs of their temper: Þ} 
And let any of this tribe, if they can, acc 
count for thoſe marks of wiſdom and deſign; 4 
the exact adapting of means to ends, and or 
gans to uſe; the variety, harmony, and perfecæ- 
tion that appears to their ſenſes throughout 1 
the creation, * without ſetting a God at the 
2 bend of all.” ee theſe grounds of pro- 
8 7 e 1 
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: bability;- « that there is a God” which a 
very ſtrong, let them, if they can, tell wi 


| why this Being, who from the perfection of 
| his nature is qualified, may not concern him 
ſelf with the creatures he hath thought fit 
to produce? Why he, who is every where pre- 
ſent and perfectly wiſe, may not direct and go- 
vern the world? Why he, who hath made an 
order of creatures, capable of moral govern - 
ment, may not intend to govern them, and 
make their happineſs and miſery to depend 
upon their pleaſing or diſpleaſing him? With 
which of his perfections can it claſh to treat 
Beings according to their natures? And if 
nothing can be brought againſt theſe wich 
deny degree of ſtrength, as I think the unit- 
ed force of the ſcorners may here be defied, 
then there is a great probability this is the 
caſein fact. That God is obſervant of our 
behaviour, attentive to our cries, the diſ. 
| . «© poſer of our lot at preſent, and that his 
eyes are open upon the ways of men to 
4 give to every one hereafter according to 
. his ways, and: ha to the frei of 
. his doings.” 1 
As to our own future RECTOR And a 
fate 6 ſuture rewards and „e 


chere 
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there is OY adele to i aha 
_ ſtrong probability of both. If we carry ax 


bout us any thing beſides, diſtinct from, and 
ſuperior in its nature to, the body, let any 
ſcorner tell us what neceſſity there is hat 
ſhould periſh with the body, or why we may 
not believe it the deſign of the great for. 
mer, that it ſhould exiſt ſeperately: and 
ſince every other paſſion hath its object, and 
we find it, was not given us in vain or meer-! , : 
ly to torment. us, let any of them, if they! 
can, tell us, why the ſtrong affection to im- 
mortality, as. natural to us as the nn Nw: 
hon is, ſhould not EE its 1 
provided for it. | 
. Theſe, hints are ſuicient I think f to ved. . 
more * teady to To red 8 to Fai 0 if it | 
were needful; or if it were the deſign of this 
_ diſcourſe to enlarge upon them. What is: 
faid is ſufficient to anſwer my intention, if 
it be ſufficient to prove that it is ignorance» 
or prejudice not to allow them a good de- 
gree of probability. And if they are pro- 
bable, it will eternally fix the brand of un- 
reaſonableneſs upon the ſcorner, ſince his 
folly and guilt muſtbear a proportion there- 


. Ful and concerning to himſelf, if they ſhould 
_ . prove- realities. It is diſtraction i in any. to: 


= 


0; and; 5 W 5 adreadful conſequence | 

| 5 . encreaſe therewith. : 
4. Nothing ſhort of ahohvsdereainty 128 
| nk ration that theſe doctrines cannot be 
true, can juſtify ſuch a behaviour, or exempt 


ö NT . g r * Sy 
; FA 
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it from the charge of ſingular folly and mad- 


ness. May- bees and meer poſſibilities of 


their falſchood, if there were any juſt ground 


for them, are not ſufficient for a creature 


chat is reaſonable and naturally capable of 


immortality t proceed upon, in order to ol 
_ tify himſelf before God, if there be one, nor 
to . neithen And the reaſon is this, 


Theiriconfequencesare beyond all others aw- 


Geride thoſe principles, till it is abſurd to 
put that queſtion, What if they ſhould be 
true? and there will always be a juſt 


| | foundation for ſuch a queſtion, till thoſe 


principles can be * falle and wih - 


out foundation. 


But can any one who a the na- 


ture of the propolitions, „That there is #9 


66. God, That there is 10. future ſtate of ex- 
« iſtence after this,“ ever attempt ſuch a 


. thing? 1 am are the nnn to it 
© | is 


— 
F, 
* * 
A 
* 


” is a 
: $ 
| 9 
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= Besen they ith ana} 
the: terms, nor what they are going abour. 
The moſt that can be ſaid, the furtheſt they 
can carry their ſophiſtry is « That it may 

* be ſo.“ But as T ſaid before, this will 
not do by any means. For, if there be 


\ 


only a. may-be, a bare poſſibility on their 


fide, there is neceſſarily a poſſibility 'againft 


them; and then to corn and deride them 


as if it were impoſſible they ſhould be true, | 


really wants a name. I repeat it again; no- 
thing but demonſtration of the falſehood ok 


their principles can render mockery and 
frorn tolerable. Till then, that is, for ever, 


che queſlions may ſtill be put without any 


hope of anſwer, What if there ſhould be 
« God? What if the foul ſhould ſurvive. 
the body? What if there ſhould be a fu- 


e ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 2 


If there be any reply, it can never be ſuch, 
as to affect the queſtions, but only to make 


the ſcorners joints to tremble, and his heart | 


to die within him. For, I cannot conceive. 


any other than ſomething of this tenor, 


Then, he falls under the peculiar diſplea- 
e ſure of that 


1 Ly ſrom a behaviour the moſt inſolent, 
« and 


ag, 
g 


g: as certainly as he ex- ; 


rr NNE Ine A OOLIOEY 
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« 
38 
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17 mr an. . am 1 en die. Then, 


\£C 


ic he i is certainly and everlaſtingly undone, 


40 © as he hath made no proviſion for his own 


er future happineſs, and. hath, ridiculed; in 


ef 6 ſpite, of conſcience: and. conſiderable evi- 

- 66, dence, an overvelming, woe. Then, he 

| <« muſt appear before that Being who hath 
* been. the object of hiscontempt and ſcorn, 
7 need not ſay with what aſtoniſhment, 
5 = from. the oof of the 333 and 


11 
2 be 8 3 5 x 

| « duct.“ OS 
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5 And volck theſs bogen a are . to IN 


[ the principles. of religion abſolute 'impoſſibilities, 
chey muſt know, if they will think, that theſe 
©  dixeful conſequences may follow; their beha- 

viour, theſe iſſues may take place. But who 
in their ſenſes would ſcorn, till they were in- 
5 Jallilly certain, that there was no God to 


«, reſent their derifion, that there was no 
c poſſible. hazard if. they ſhould be in the 


Le: OD 


4e wrong, or that things are demonſtrably. 
What they wiſh; them to be?” And who, 
that hath any knowledge of what they ſpeak 


and affirm, would ever pretend to any thing 


| of demonſtration or aſſurance here ? In ſuch 


an ee I. deli they. would be 


1 ſcorne 


«L — 
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Corned, for. fools by, allithe fenfble 1 part of 
 their-owa. tribe, and might without dhe leaſt 


arrogance or inſolence be eſteemed by all 


ſtupid to infatuation, 8 


68. The, principles theſe. frarpers oppoſe a 


thoſe of religjon, and the end they, propoſe 
by ſcorning religion, are exceedingly. inju- 
rious and detrimental. No one can engage 


deliberately in actions without. ſome motivg 


and view: the ſcoffers doubtleſs have theirs 


nay, they declare i it. Now what are they 2 
Why, as the great patrons of liberty and 


truth, they would free mankind from the 


ties and bondage of religious principles ; they 
would deliver them from thoſe horrors that 


the belief of a God, a providenoe, and a fur 


ture ſtate of retribution ſubje& them to; 
But, whatever they may tile themſelves, they 
are juſtly eſteemed enemies ia mankind: for 
hereby they would rob them ef their beſt 


ſupports, their moſt chearing proſpects, and 


of what every one naturally wiſhes might be 
true. Would they help them off with their 


fears ? Ay, bot they frip them af their. hopes 


too. Would they reſeus them from om kind 


of fear? Probably.chey:mays bus they. hb. 
3 1 l ** 5h. of which is of © 


a lor 


2 


9 pmentin ad Hereby inftead of free-' 


but diſconſolacy, deſperation, and gloom. 


What friends they are to mankind will be 
nefits they 95 


Fürther ſeen, by conſidering the be 
. to "themſelves from ſcorning and 
trampling upon religious principles. And 
2 are evidently theſe and nothing better: 
That they may follow their inclinations 


nad indulge their appetites as they pleaſe: 


* That they may embrace every propoſal 


. that they like without ſeruple or heſi- 


«tation : that they. may get rid of their 
. rxeaſon, and get the better of their con- 


. ſciences: ſuppreſs thought, and fence a- 


tis) — + 0 


4 dom and 123 they introduce nothing 


as: gainſt reflection, whereby they may enjoy 


4 the freedom of acting without the inter- 


4 ruption of thoſe ſhackles, or paying any 
« ſlaviſh regard to decency, juſtice, wiſdom 
« and truth.” I allow from hence, when 
they have thus attained to the ſcoffer's chair, 
they may take greater ſcope and liberty than 


; others. But are not theſe glorious advanta- 


for a perſon to labour for? And labour 
it muſt be, where natural reaſon and con- 


ſcience have ever had any ſtrength, before 


Oy can attain to them, What do all theſe 
amount 


xv, of, 
5 


28 2 
* 
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ous to more than a this? 2 6 That EG cag 


make more free with their Maker; are 
„ more at liberty for vice, or are more 
« ready for any propoſal of that kind; can” 
« be greater laves to their paſſions , can 
„ multiply diſtreſſes in this world, andy. if 
there be another, can deſtroy their ſouls, 
„ and this more eaſily. and ſpeedily than 


4 ſome others can, I have not knowing- 
I aggravated or miſrepreſented the. matter 


in the leaſt, nor attempted to excite one 
idea in the reader's mind, but what the na- 
ture of the thing carries in it; Sober eon. 


ſideration, methin ks, would lead, every. one 
to pronounce, there is no temptation. in alt 


this, if propoſed, to. tead to that height of i im- 


| piety, which deriding and ſcoffing at relig. 
on is: but if there be any zempratitn, I am 


ſure there can be no recompence. Who 
would become a ſcorner when theſe are all 
his gains? When *tis only from the loſs of rea- 
ſon and thought, that they themſelves can 
think them advantagesatany time, and when 
they oftentimes muſt feel them the moſt un- 
happy circumſtances of their lives? | 

Thus have I endeavoured to ſet to view — 


character _ * of ſcorning at religi- 
. L 2 | „ 


— 
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dn: 3 from i Pinde ry think. we may juſtly | 
wile: there is'a peculiar abſurdity, Suk, 


1 * c r. iI. 1 
| ErokE Weder end would 
"LF make this earneſt requeſt, That what 
kat been already offered may be conſidered 
und improved, for the fortifying our minds 
 ayainft en from theſe fort of perſons, 
WE: They ate bot b few, nor fo my in the diſto- 
FPeting their humour, us th render an anti- 

_ | Dbte needleßs to any.” The danger doch hot 
© ariſe from the arguments that they have co 
produce, nor from their addreſſes do the re- 
Ion of others, but from their numbers, which, 
With 100 many, gives this ſcoring] temper | 

che influence of = faſhion; and alſo from the 
XZ -anlible ftite they give to this their humour, 
1 mean, chat of wit, ſenſe, or a free way 

*F. Oo chinking; but neithet of theſe can belong 
RE it wherein they are real oxce llencies, or me- 
© it the eſteem and emulation of mankind. 
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Re However, from hence the infection is too of- 
fen conveyed, and the poyſon taken down. 
3 * * 18 e their dire} wird 
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5 tacks on the natural paſſion of ſhame by jeſts: | 
and raillery, which many, eſpecially of the 


younger ſort, cannot ftand ? Theſe are in- 
deed mean arts and pitiful triumphs, ſince 
the means is deception, and they are behol- 
den to the weakneſſes and vitious inclinati- 
ons of mankind for ſucceſs: and, without 
any heſitation, we may pronounce all their 


pretenſions to promote liberty and truth 
downright impoſitions upon the credulity of 


mankind, ſince their aim is manifeſtly meer E ö 
victory, and ſince the worſt of ſlavery, the : 


moſt. uncomfortable and dangerous errors, 


are introduced by their ſucceſs. 8 il 
That ſuch may never carry us over to I 
their tents, let us conſider this ſcoffing hu- 3," 
mour as to the principles and practice of re. 
ligion, or as to a fear of ſin, a regard. 40, 
God, and an eternity before us, in the light : 


wherein it hath been ſer. And ſure 1 am, 

none amongſt themſelves, who are fit to by. - 
reaſoned with, can deny, That the pri- 
„ ciples they deride, if they ſhould prove 


true, are of more importance to us than 


. 4 any beſides. They cannot deny a Poffibi=. 


4 tity of their truth; nay that there is a con- 


2 ſiderable - probability, inſomuch, that a. 
1 | L . ans m 


or „ mulcicude K facts Which their ſenſes kind 


* 5 64s 
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caſe truly ſtands. 
- hath embraced the principles of religion, and 
hath engaged in the practice of it, will, from 
What hath been offered, find himſelf much 

leis liable to be damped in his: -fervor, or un- 

hinged in his courſe by any thing that 
ſtorners can throw out; fince, after all their 
efforts to rob him of what is at the very 3 
E foundation of his preſent peace, as a God, 4 
* and a mung figte, of exiſtence; _ 1 


i 116 * 


1 
4 experience atteft, can never be accounted 


Wo for without admitting the truth of thoſe 
1 0 principles: further, it is impoffible from 


$6 the nature of the thing to prove them 
44 falſe, or to be aſſured in a rational way 


IP <6 they cannot be true; nay, granting them 
I 4 6 « what they would have, that they ſhould 


% prove. fancies and fictions in the end, yet 
6 « their ſcorning them at preſent miniſters 


« no advantage to encourage a reaſonable. 


40 creature to join them, ſince the ſum of 


_« their privileges is, only to be more vitions, 
or more calily fo, than others; which, 
ie were there no God to punith hereafter, 
. is in fact only to be more miſerable than 


« others at preſent.“ Thus 1 think the 
hope every reader who 


PRE 


N 
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they cannot rob him ot the poſitslity.o chem s 


and ſince 7bis loten of all thoſe circumſtances 
which guide or determine the human mind; 
is ſufficient to Juſtify him in his ſuprrum re- 
gards thereto. For, tho' meer poſſibility ro. 
ſpecting the truth of a thing, when age 
and alone, is not of much moment or force; 
yet where a thing i is undoubtediy poſſible, and at 
the ſame time from its very nature and con- 
ſequences is of the utmoſt in;portance if it ſhould 
prove a truth, the caſe is greatly altered; 
and amongſt” the thinking part of mankin$ | 
it will be accounted à fufficient reaſon to 
reſcue it from common ſcorn and contempt: 
how much more, which is the cafe before us; 
when great probabilityis on its ſide, continually 
growing” en Wee e none ang oF 
e it. 1 11. et N 
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Wn at religion is "th: as 
racter and practice of many from down= 
2 ſtupidity, and diſuſe of their faculties; 


Fan an education? in vice and the moſt ſer⸗ 
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they have ſcarcely, ſenſes left them. by their 
vices to exerciſe, or to enable them to dif 
cern between good and evil. But this flows 
fo: naturally from another cauſe, that I think 
1 ſhould be juſtified if, without any further 
enquiry, I ſhould reſolve. it into that as the 
general cauſe and reaſon; I mean, A re- 
* ſolution to follow their own inclinations 
46 and humours, and to admit of no reſtraints 
in the proſecution of their pleaſures,” 
| Aptos ſuch a reſolution: as this, which 
the general behaviour of ſuch perſons pro- 


claims, it is eaſy, and impartial reaſon would 


ſay it Was juſt, to reſolve their | ſcoffs and de- 
riſions into this, if not as the only, yet as the 
principal cauſe. , It js certain, the better any 
.. perſon is, the more delightful it is to him 
that there is a God, the ſtronger is his defire 
for immortality, and the greater his ſatisfacti- 
on in it: and as his goodneſs i improves, this 
ſatisfaction encreaſes. From hence there is 
great ground to believe, that it is a conſci- 
oufneſs of vice, and a reſolution to follow it, 
Which ren the truths of religion at any | 


- a EE XZ 7 


| malignant ſeorain. When bers are joe 
ſolved _ 


ways I » OY 


5 2 12 0 is 
” folved upon a full and unlimited indulgence, 
it naturally raiſes their ſpleen againſt every 
thing that would abridge or reproach them: 
this the principles of religion muſt do: they 
immediately therefore turn enemies to them. 
And ſince they dare not deſcend to ihe merits 
of the: cauſe, or to the goodneß of the foun 
dation, they have no other weapons to fight 
wich againſt it, but ſcorn” and detiſion. I 
would appeal to thenhfrogigoioorery one, 
whether ſuch a d geſs af principles is 
not generally . with; a diſſolateneß 
af manners: and may I. not alſo appeal to 
the reuſim of every one, whether a reſolution 
for an unreſtrained gratification of che paſſi- 
ons doth not naturally lead to an abhorrence 
of religious principles, which ſtand in the 
way of their deſign, and propheſy nothing 
but evil to them? When perſons dffer tifttw 
affronts to Heaven, it concerns them to ex- 
tirpate all apprehenſions of a God to puniſh 
them. „ The fool hath faid in his hear, 
No God none for me! let there be 
nonel it is the language of inclination and 
5 3 not of his underſtanding and judg- 
op When n live in the mn of 
5 22 5 N eh 160 en DAT 26916} * | natural 
| = 92g „ ws | 
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natural conſcience, it becomes their, intereſt 
to keep out or baniſh all apprehenſions of im- 
mortality and judgment: they cannot but 
be enemies to what is ſo deſtructive of their 
be ae — 1547 | 

I am fully fatisfied this is ths 8 de 
N ſecret of the ſcorner's practice: : they 
would run down thoſe things which they diſ- 
like, and becauſe they diſlike them; they 
would fain bring them into diſgrace with 
 - themſelves, becauſe they check them in their 
Purſuits, and becauſe they cannot think of 
chem, but in pain. But, as ſome of them 
may think this mean and baſe, at leaſt may in 
names e it ſol would e to _ 
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the occaſions which * may ſtile the 
1 of their practice. There are ſome will 
tell us, their deriding both the ptineiples and 

gre of religion proceeds from juft cau- 
Fes. In juſtice to my ſubject, out of a regard 
0 wait on which ſide ſoever it lies, and for 
the ſatisfaction of the reader, I ſhall follow r 
dem ia their pleas. And as far as I have 


(war). 


: i | | 2 been” able to collect from converſation, ob- 
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ſeerration, and hints which ſome of this ſort 
have dropt in print, the following things 
have had the greateſt ſtreſs laid on them, 
and have given the nn er to this 
2 ſcotning: humour. 1 
It hath been ſometimes urged, Jo | That 
there have been a great many cheats 
e and impoſtures in the world, and great 
uſe hath been made of religion in every 
e age to delude and make a prey of man- 
% kind, and therefore it merits contempt 
e and ſcorn, therefore ſuch a treatment of 
it is juſtifiable. “ 
Strange concluſion this! as to which 1 
would appeal to the common. underſtand- 
ings of men. Is there any connection or 
conſequence in this? . Many have made 
tc uſe of religion for the carrying on vile 
e and baſe deſigns, therefore there is no 
bh truth in its principles, no foundation for 
& its practice. Surely the reality and 
truth of thoſe principles is abſolutely fixed 
and neceſſary, antecedent to all the uſes that 
men may put them to, and entirely indepens 
dent therefore of all their abuſes! The ends 
and hy any: may _ them to ſubſerve 
en can 
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eam never affect their reality, or, if they were 
trus before, render them à jot leſs fo after- 
Wurde: how then can religion iiſelf merit 
tmeir contempt, or hom can their ſeorniag 
that be juſtified ?) Further, can any thing of 
the moſt acknowledged truth-and/goodneſs 
_ eſcape abuſes, or the: being employed for 
fome baſe deſigu? Do not ilbminded per- 
_ Ons make uſe of the beſt things they can to 
accompliſh their ends? But is this ever al- 
lowed to alter the nature of thaſe things? If 
there was no foundation for religious princi- 
ples, it they were not approved univerſally by 
reaſonable minds, how ſhould deſigns be ſo 
ſucceſsfully carried on Y ibeir help? If they 
_ were ſo notorieufly: groundleſs as the ſcorner 
would have himfelt and others believe, they. - 
could never he made ſuch engines of as hg 
pretends; they are; mankind could not be 
ſo eaſily betrayed: by them as he would re- 
-  -preſent;” This it {elf therefore is a better ar- 
._ gament for religion, than ch that he ham 
for his ſcorning. But, if th is abſus appli- 
cation of religion affects the principles, or 
aps the foundation of it, I KO. not what 
can ſtand: it, becauſe men have made uſe 
or the * divine exiſtence, of a 
pro- 


ſcorners exerciſe their talent upon every i 
_ alike, when there is equal ground? Why 


we b 1 123 5 il 
providence, and a ſtate of future ks = 
- puniſhments, to ſubſerve their own mean or 
vile ends on mankind, it juſtly follows that 


there is no truth in the things them 


ſelves, or that they from thence merit the 


treatment of impoſtures; the ſcorner, whe- 


ther he will or no, muſt allow this further 
general conſequence, that every thing 
& which is abuſed and miſapplyed really 
« wants truth and foundation:” and then 
I know not what can eſcape, -or- what will 
be left us. Honour, fidelity, juſtice, friend- 


ſhip, and reaſon itſelf muſt go, as being no- 
thing in reality but engines of deceit; for 


all theſe have been abuſed and perverted to 
mean and baſe ends. And why don't _ 


don't they rally in their coarſe way all pre- 
lenſins of ſincerity and honeſty, and, wik 
their uſual decency, declare theſe to be no 
other than artifices whereby every one en- 

deavours to put a cheat upon his neighbour? 


. 
3 3 


for in truth they have been applied to that 
end. It looks like diſbonefty, and is very un 


like -free-thinking, to ſingle religion. out a 
| n and he becauſe it bath been a- 


M buſed, 


buſed, when every wWiog elſe that is excel- 


| Jont; and that they allow to have a reality and 


* foundation, hath ſuffered the fame way, even 
every principle: that they can Tr up N 
| of religion. * 
Another occaſion of this stig is, “ An 
t aàffectation of deeper thought and freer en- 
* quiry than others: theſe perſons ſet up 
* for zrearer wiſdom and penetration than 
others. They would be thought, from : 
« Weir renting commonly received 
principles, to ſee further than other peo- 
c ple, and to have detected the fallacy of 


«foe things that hath lain hid from all 


«excepting a very few: agreeably to this, 
they repreſent thoſe who believe and act 
“ upon the principles of religion as a parcel 
of poor credulous people, who believe any 
thing that is told them, and their princi- 
ee as the meer effects of education, arbi- 
ere N inſtilled at firſt, and unreaſonably | 
© or traditionally held to the laſt.” | 
4 Ws this is pure affeFation is very evident, 
BS becauſe this tonceit of themſelves is founded 
upon their thinking differently from others. 
But will any one calmly ſay, that meer y o 
differ from the reſt of the world is an argu- 
23%, ment of a better underftandiog, or that . 


o LY 


pe Wt . 1 


deed Soatning itſelf cag, never prove free 
| enquiry” 0 E 
the cantrary to both, and when exerciſed | 
: upon religions principles doth do 0% for: 1 
will venture to affirm, if it be any venture 


quiry + free thought. © "Co 1d 
- Ty into an implicite faith, the rejecting them | 


might argue deeper thought and enquiry: 
but when by the laws of our religio I 


ground all our Faith upon evidence, it is ig. 
norance or arrogance, and not greater wil. 
dom or penetration, to ſcoff at thoſe princj- | 
ples, which multitudes, of at leaſt equal a- | 


z believed and founded all their hopes upon. 


embrace theſe principles, it is aſtoniſhing 
WT with what face they can impute it to others 


5 „ meeriy 


and glkebeod i is to be judged of a; meer | 
novelty-or antiquity ? this is new-ſtandard in- 


; x hes 


deep penetration, but may prove 


at all, that it never yet was the effect of en- 
1 the embrac- = 
ing of religious principles be reſolved entire 


not only permitted but 
n 


C at we more Tn hs A 
rich received in our education, and to 


bilities, more cloſe and impartial. enquirers, 
and as honeſt as they can be for their lives, have | 


As for credulity or eaſineſs of belief, which 
this ſcorning humour i imputes to thoſe who 
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meerly for thet treaſon 3 as If there was no 17 
vidence attending them, as if there were 
10 reaſons to ſupport ſuch a faith and prac- 
tice, or as if it was upon that account theſe 
ſcorners rejected them. Whereas in truth, 
no faith can be more implicite than their in. 
Fidelity is: none in the world can ſwallow with- ; 
out chewing beyond themſelves; or more 
| ſervilely follow a cry, in the diſuſe of their 
reaſon, and the abjuring of free enquiry. It 
they have any creed at all, it muſt be made 
up of ſuch abſurdities and contradictions, 
that bey muſt be the moſt remarkable of 
g all people living for eredulity, or for believ- 
iag both without and againſt reaſon. It is 
1 therefore an inſolence that might juſtify a de- 
gree of indigoation, for men to charge o- 
-thers with believing any thing, only becauſe 
they believe the beſt atteſted truths in 
the world, or meerly becauſe they believe 
things which the ſcorner doth not, It would 
be well if ſuch would conſider, that their 
"meaſure of conceit, and their undiſtin- 
Fo guiſhing ſuſpicion of every body and eve- 
1 thing in matters of religion, is full as 
likely to abuſe and miſlead them as the 


moſt ealy credulity can do: and that their 
f | treat- 
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| treating thoſe points with contempt and ſeorns 
” which both inſtin& and reaſon, not to mentis 
on revelation, concur in atteſting, is a mark - 
of fond conceit and ridiculous affectation, yea 
of any thing but a ſuperior underſtanding. or 
penetration, Were they but as much afraid 
of impoſing upon their own underſtandings, 
as they gravely pretend they are of having 
them impoſed upon Jy others; or of not belies 
ving things. moſt obvious, important, and 
which have the ſtrongeſt evidence, as they 
pretend they are of believing upon little or 
no evidence, their contempt. and ridicule of 
religious principles would ſoon. be exchanged 
for reverence, and they would ſcorn. theme 
ſelves as much as they have: derided others: - 
Another occaſion of this ſcorning temper is 
the behaviour and practice of many who pro- 
fels religion. How many are there, faith 
the ſcoffer, who publickly and warmly'a» 


| i vow the principles, but in life and eonduct 

2 «« diſcard them ? if they are not profeſſed bx 
7 b others, they ſound the alarm of Heretick 
5 2 and Infidel againſt them, whilſt that cir- 

E - cumſpection, holineß, and uſeſulneſß i in 
ir le. which theſe avowed prineiples de: 
. 8 mand, is entirely diſregarded by the zea- 
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« lots tlemflvel: and. they as no more, | 
* they live no better, ſometimes much worſe, 
than thoſe who in words diſclaim thoſe | 
6. principles.” This hath often opened the 
" mouth of the ſcorner, and been prod uced 
as a warrant for their ſcorning at religion it- 
ff as a jeſt and artifice. For fay they, 
« what truth can we ſuppoſe there is in 


1 * theſe things, when thoſe whole province 


© tis to ſearch into their foundations, as 
== particularly the Clergy, and others who 
make a great noiſe about them in conver- 
yo ation, give ſuch glaring practical evidence 
« they don't believe themſelves?” 
1 acknowledge this is an unhappy caſe, and 
as to the general fact I wiſh it were not ſo 


© often verified. 1 pretend not to excuſe ſuch 


be they of what order or claſs ſoever; but 
I muſt in juſtice demand of thoſe who are 
addicted to ſcorning, that the overflowings 
of their humour be confined to the perſons 


” who are thus ſubjecting and expoſiog them- 


ſelves, and that they blend not the innocent 
| with the guilty, nor transfer their ſcorn from 
| their ge. to their principles. For, the 
1 in which the ſcoffer is concerned i is, 
* * whether m_ do profeſs the prin. 
| | $11s & - a6 „ ciples 
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„ 
e ciples of- * who do not really be; 
« lieve or regard them 3” but this, Whe- 


« ther the principles themſelves have not 
« the moſt ſufficient ſatisfactory evidence at- 
« tending them agreeing to their nature, 


© and whether the inconſiſtencies of others 
will bear him out in this contemptuous re: 


2 
* 


v8 jection, if at laſt he ſhould find there is 


« a God that judgeth.” _ Theſe perſons will 
not allow that religion hath ever the- more 
foundation, becauſe many do really believe its 
principles and adhere to its practice; * 
then ſhould they make it an evidence of its 


wan ing foundation, that any of its profeſſed 


adherents do zt. a in conformity to it? 


If the faith and practice of the one doth not 
affect the nature of the things, neither can 


the diſbelief and inconſiſtency of the other, 
No; the ſcorner hath full liberty of exa- 
mining the principles themſelves: he is un- 


der no reſtraint but his own inclination from 
enquiring, on what foot the divine exiſtence, 


the ſoul's immortality, and a future ſtate ot 
recompence, ſtand. To theſe enquiries let 
him go: that is the way to be ſatisfied if be 


| defires to know how matters really are. The 
e ee ny never allowed to de s 
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rule” of judging the truth of principles 5 ; it . 
may be an evidence of their own perſonal 
belief or difbehef of them, but never can 
evidence what foundation the principles them - 
ſelves have. To take occaſion then to ſcorn 
and deſpiſc religious principles, from the un- 
_ Hitable behaviour of thoſe who profeſs them, 

only betrays a ſtrong diſpoſition in ſuch to 
Ban; it only proves their averſion to them, 
and ſhews what they would wiſh them to be, 
dleſs fictions ; but it can never juſtify 
their deriſion, nor in the leaſt impair 306 
9 of religion's foundations. 

Theſe are ſome of the chief occaſions of 
this humour, in which 1 hope the reader 
dees that there is nothing to juſtify it, or to 
feſcue it from the charge of e 
Sime, and madneſs, ; ; 


* 


en . II. 


n E ſcornful are evidently ol two 
ſorts. Some this way attack the very 
of religion themſelves, and it may 
be, through their debaucheries, ot the long 
application of ſcorn and rid icule, may have 


| Brought themſelves to diſbelieye them, and 
Tz — _ 
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really to laugh at them as fables and impot 


tures. In pure pity and compaſſion to ſuch, 


not knowing but this may fall into the hands 
of ſome whoſe conſciences may ſay, thou 


art the man,” I would addreſs myſelf to 
them, beſeeching them by all that is dear to 
them, by all that is. ferious and valuable; as 
they love themſelves, or, if there be a God, 
as they hope to ſhare his love, that they. 
would conſider the folly that their practice 

| betrays, and the riſque they run in the con- 
ſequences, whatever their over-weaning, opi- 
nion of their underſtandings, or their ſen- 
| ſual inclinations may lead them to believe. 


I would appeal to and aſk ſuch, if they 
have the reaſon of men, whether if the prine 
ciples of religion are true, they are not from 
their very nature of more importance than any 
thing beſides themſelves? If there is ſuch a 
Being as the Lord our God is deſcribed to 
be, of ſuch power, purity, and juſtice; ſo in- 
timately prelent with us, ſo particularly ob- 
ſervant of us, who. will finally and for ever 
adjudge our ſtate. from. his perfect know- 
ledge of our hearts and ways.—If as to our 
better part, our ſouls, we are deſignedly im- 
mortal, and are now upon our r weyal] for an 


1 
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7 vor) 5 
2 —— great, or liable ts 
n equal puniſhment.— Who with any un- 
83 bot muſt acknowledge, that 
theſe are infinitely more concerning to us 
than any thing that can enter into our hearts 
beſides? Methinks then however doubiful 
they were, if at the ſame time they were 
barely poſſible, they ought to be conſidered, 
and ſeriouſſy ſpoken. of. There cannot be 
any room for jeſt and drollery. No one in 
his wits can think, that a Being of infinite 
power, all Knowing and juſt, or that eternal 
3 happiness! and miſery, are ae of Peniſoo 
 Uities and contradictions. Dil where is he | 
bardy creature that will attempt the proof of - 
this? And if they are not downright abſur- 
dities and contradiftions, their very nature 
ſaith there may be truth in them: but before 
che ſcorner's behaviour can be vindicated by 
reaſon « he muſt be abſolutely certain they 
cannot be ſo.“ And wilt you put the ha- 
Bard of your eternal ſtate upon the foot of 
your ability of demon/rating that there is 
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" Whoever hath arrived to this pitch of ſtupi- 


no God, no ſtate of exiſtence after this? 


par is * * with. But 1 8 0 


\ (133 1 

10 the conſciences of ſuch; - whether their 
Icoffs, their ridicule, and contempt, ever 
aroſe from any evidence of the falſhood of, 
theſe principles, or whether they did not en- | 
. tirely reſult from a bare wiſh that there 
might be nothing in them? Are not their 
guilt and their fears the ſprings of their 
ſcorning? Is not the reaſon of their endea - 
vouring to run down the belief of a God and 

a future ſtate of recompences, ** becauſe they 
« can extract nothing but terrors from 5 
„ thence?” But, what is all this more than 
merely to wiſh they may not be true? Fond 
14 5 man! conſider the vanity of thy wiſhes! It 
may be for thy intereſt to wiſh there was no 
God, no ſtate after this: but ſo much the 
more dreadful thy circumſtance that thou 
hath made it neceſſary, © when thou haſt . 
ie nothing but a wiſh for it.“ This only 
faith what thou would have to be true, but] 
doth not carry the leaſt evidence, or yield 
the leaſt ground to believe, it is ſo. If thy 
wiſhes or thy ſcoffing either would mate 
© things true or falſe, it were to thy purpoſe; 
| but can either of them work in that man- 8 
ner? Canſt thou think of altering things by 
5 thy; Wr or inclination? Try the ex- 
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periment firſt in lower matters, either in re- 
ſpeck of thy health or thy ſubſtance, and ſee 
what wiſhes and imagination can do there. 
Well then; if all thou haſt for there cp 
10 God, 10 future ſtate, is only a wiſh, I 
muſt tell thee there is as much demon/rati- 
en on the other fide as the caſe will admit, 
which is always accounted as much as a with 
and reaſonable perſon ſhould require. If 
the map eee „ what if theſe things ſhould. 
_ < be true,“ when ſeriouſly put to © thyſelf, is 
enough to ſhudder thee, and more than thou 
canſt ever anſwer, what will the certainty 
aad the conviction do with thee hereafter, if 
that be thy experience? Vain imagination! to 
1 that thou canſt carry thy ſcoffs even 
to the grave, if thou loſeſt not the exerciſe 
of thought before! It is very great odds, 
but thy ſenſeleſs chance, fate, and fortune, 
to which thou aſeribeſt every event, ſhall be 
exchanged for the powerful apprehenſion of 
an exiſting God; that the fond conceit of 
infenfibility at death will vaniſh at the ap. 
proach of a terrible hereafter, TH Som t- 
THING beyond the grave. If thou couldſt 


ſcoff RT one e 1 am ſure 
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thou wilt ail recoil and ſhrink under 
the other. 


But what is thy ſurprize likely to be, ho - 
thoſe realities, thoſe comparatively only rea- 
lities, of an Almighty God and an un- 


. changeable eternity, which in thy fond con- 


ceit thou. haſt treated as dreams. and: phan- 
toms, : ſhall appear in their direful demanſira- 
tian! When it ſhall be all Abt and 
cnce! When thou ſhalt . feel there is a God 
« in the terrors of his justice, and be con- 
vinced by what thou ſuſtaineſt, < e that. the 


* preſages of eternity in thy own frame 


ce were true b What will the ſenſation of 
thy own mind be from its reflections upon 
its paſt deriſion and ſcorn? How abſolutely 5 
wilt thou become the object of th thy own de- 

teſtation and ſcorn, which is much harder to 
bear than all that the world can pour out up- 
on thee? If the truths, of a divine. exiſtence. 


and a future ſtate are Poſſible, it is Paſible. for this 


to be thy caſe ; which one would think po rea- 
ſonable creature could bear the apprehenſion, 


of: and that they are poſſible, he is not a man 


that denies. If they prove a certain, they 


fix the certainty of this thy condition; 5 a. con- 
5 en no human "We" can e 485 


I would | 


q 136 In 
"4 would appeal once more; is it not wit” 
dom in matters of infinite conſequence if 
they ſhould prove true, ſuppoſing them to 
be doubtful, to chuſe the fafeſt ſide? And 
What is the ſafeſt fide in reſpect of theſe truths, 
& hut to regard them as if they were certain?” 
For, if they prove deluſions thou canſt not 
upon the whole be ordinarily a ſufferer in this 
ſtate, nor canſt thou ſuffer for thine error 
hereafter : that thine error will periſh with 
chee. If there be no God, there will be none 
to call thee to an account for thy miſtake: if 
there be no future ſtate, thou wilt fare as well 
as thy fellow mortals. But, if they prove rea- 
| Hties, as they are indiſputably poſſibilities, if 
thou haſt ard them, thou art eternally 
Happy. It is then at leaſt a wiſe and ra- 
tional belief; put it at the loweſt it is a noble 
adventure: and if it is ſo, what is the practice 
| of the ſcorner for folly and danger! 
What hath been offered I hope contains 
" ſufficient reaſons for ſuch to make a ſtand, to 
reflect upon their behaviour, and to bring it 
to the teſt of reaſon and conſcience. Their 
paſt indecent and wicked behaviour is now 
retrievable; and i it is diſtraction to continue 
their ſcornings till death convinces 1 
42. N my 


tion upon their conduct, it forebodes a dread- 


(8737 1 
For, i it is the evidence that attends theſe truths, 
productive of their belief of them at preſent, 


which will finally ſtand them in ſtead; the 
evidence of /pbt and experience comes too late · 


In compaſſion therefore to ſuch I would ear- 
neſtly intreat them, if they are really diſſa- 


 tisfied about the principles of religion, wit 


the greateſt impartiality and diligence to en- 


quire into their evidence. For a time ſuf. 


pend your ſcoffs and lay aſide your levity. 
Tou can retire and uſe much diſcipline for 


i the cure of a chronical diſtemper, nor do you 
think it long or hard if you are any way 


ſucceſsful at laſt. Surely the call to retire- 


ment and thought under the preſent circum- * 


ſtances of your minds, is at leaſt equally loud, 

and the end equally. reaſonable! Do not 

ſcoff away your ſouls. Every thing reproach- 
es ſuch a levity; and I am ſure, man hath 
the higheſt reaſon, to be ſerious. who hath, 
ſuch poſſibilities, yea ſuch awful certainties. 
before him to attend to, as an almighty God 


and an eternal ſtate of happineſs or miſery. 


If the event amount not to a ſerious refſec- 


i reſolution, of trying the iſſue, which L : 
N Nr . fadly. 
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217 fome gry to the principles « No re- 
ligion, and after a ſort believe them, whilſt | 
yer. they ſcorn and ridicule a behaviour. in 
others that anſwers to ſuch principles. They 
would account it a reproach and reflection 
to be ſuſpected of denying them, and yet 
| deide thoſe who a# in a conformity to them. 
Sufely fach a conduct as this teſtifies they 
| never  fetiouty reflect upon the matter, nor 
weigh their wn behaviour! If they did, they 
- could nt bot ſee the ſhocking nbotififtency 
of it, and that the reproach they endeavour- 
ed iS faſten upon. others. returns with dou- 
ble foret upon themfelves. Fort, 
td ; They ſcoff at the religious for believing 
7 ft in reality What they thetſelves allow to be 


& ttue.“ But what dadow of reaſon is there 


in this for derifon; To fay that religious 
principles! are true, i is to fay. cc they are be- 
& heved by themſelves, and ought to be 
* believed by others:? the more firm and 
hearty then the aſſent of the mind is to them, 
the more i is their truth and importance an- 


ty ered. io the ſcornets themſelves think 
chat, 


n 
that there is evidence ſufficient to make them - 
articles. of ther profeſſed belief, it muſt be 
fill more rational and commendable to be 
rooted and eſtabliſhed in the belief of them, 
or which is the ſame Winkle | realy to believe 
| what" they profeſedy aſſent to. If they allow 
chem to be true, they acknowledge they * 
have, a FRA to't the? aſſent of the mind; the 
more thoroughly therefore" the mind doth 
affent thereto, the greater ſvitableneſs is 
there in the act to the objects. So that theſe 
ſcorners reproach the religious for paſſing, 
what they themſelves eſteem, à right judg- 
ment; for doing that in reality which they 
themſelves fay ought to be done in ſhew and. 
words, and for treating thoſe things as trutis 
which are confeſſed truths with themſelves” 

But the unreaſonabſeneſs of theſe fcoffe 
behaviour appears ſtill more monſtrous, hen 
it is conſidered : that they deride the reli- 
44 « gious | for acting according to the ſcorriers. 
0 own principles.“ Every one that can di. 
tinguiſh muſt allow the principles of religion. | 
to be of ſuch concern and moment, chat, 
if really believed, they muſt naturally iniffü- 

8 the practice. What is thus natural to 
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in ſuch. ,much les 
| hays they; Who needs 3 their trat : 
1 any reaſen for deridipg 1 or 05 a 
greeably-to\them.z,.nay,, of all the! upreaſon- 


[ | ables this ĩs one of. thegreatef} | in the worlc 


For, this ſort of ſcorners admit there 1 5 
EF - God; and yet mock at thoſe who. Yy their 
|. homage acknowledge it, or manifeſt any 
ſenſe of him: they allow that he is almigh- 
. wiſe, holy, and, good, and y yet Kn t 
F thoſe who xpreſs any fear, hope, and 5 t 
in him: they ſay when they! are appealed to, 
that his favour or diſpleaſure. muſt make an 
nceivable difference i in our ſtate, and et 
. Tidicule thoſe who ſeek the. one and en. ſea- 
vour to avoid, the other: they will atknow- 

ledge the ſoul of man is immortal, and that | 
an happineſs or miſery ſuited to that) immorta- 

Ity muſt be the portion of all hereafter, and 
Jet. chey jeſt at all concern of. mind that 


ous and +honourable immortality : they will 
85 there can be no felicity here but in 
Tp of © our conſcienees, nor none here- 
Xt but in the 85 obation of God, ind, 
vet For rn | thoſe who ſer ple the tofing of ther 
peace, ind are wwe of keeping them 
_ felves 


( 0 

ches in che vine love In ſhort; ey 
allow that this Uncertain ſtate is defign edly 

_ trial fot eternity, from whence ir'muſt'coh- 

Fe quently derive its value, and yet chey laugh 


at "toe A At ertiing their conduct dy 


= "who Prefer het ſouls to their bodies, 


eternity to time, or are making a. doe pre- 


* 
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F for it. Their behaviotir would not 
e more extravagant and wild, ſhould 'they _ 


deride o thers for following any of the Prin- 
ciples "of Leif lobe and felf- preſervtiah 5 dh 
Preferring e cafe, wealth; 'plrafins; ahd hi 
neſs before Paid, Gant and miſery ; or for 


{cru pling to run into the fire, or to throw 


themielecs down, a | precip ice with their eyes 


open. 161 is hard indeed that we mould e 


obli ged to alk pardon. for acting teafonably 3 
by it ſhould be necelfiry to make an apo- 


gy for being, awake and id our right ſenſes . 


P. 2 
5 


or 5 — having, ſenſe endugli to foreſee a fü- 
ture advantage and a diſtant dan ery och 


of them the greateſt imaginable, 1 we "Trout 
incur cenſure and rt Tre] proach from thole” WO 
Pride themſelves. in ele ſenſe, if we diſcb- 
ver ſo much dilcretion 48 to ſecure the haß- 
| Pines. and avoid the danger. Terttinly, 


1 it is barbarous not to profeſs the Princi- | 
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a yew of- religion, ir. can; never be ridiculous 


10 ehen — or to be 2 by 14 


mon. om to bel 1 ve with 2 e 
u ef, and ſtrictneſs which thoſe 
| priggiples demand ! On the .contra- 


| _ ny cannot more expoſe ourſelves to Juſt 
deriſion, than by counter. acting our own 


profeſſed belief of matters ſo important, al- 
dowing and diſregarding them, at the ſame 
time, I. hope, therefore none who thus ſee 
how the caſe really ſtands, will ever be 
moved. from their ſtedfaſtneſs by any ſuch at- 
tempt. Flace the ridicule where it ought to 
zie; it. belongs to thoſe who in the moſt ob- 
Vious caſe ſee not what is ridiculous, nor that : 
they are expoling ing themſelves to juſt derifion- 
in deriding others for governing themſelves 
by reaſon, for acting conſiſtently, and prac- 


tically regarding thoſe Principles which the 
| "otter himſelf Profeſſes. q Nothing can be 


more abſurd and ſtupid than ſcorn and laugh- 
_ ter thus placed; except it be, er the admit- 


+ 40 1 their influence, either by deſerting 


W of . or meanly con- 
„ cealing 


1145 }. th 
14 cealing our n to it, 245 their a6 
2 count.“ | | 7 2996] 

SEC T. IV. 

S H AL Lcloſe with Sins advices to thoſe, 
Who are at preſent adyocates and friends 
to religion, and who defire to continue fo. 
They are deſigned as preſervatives againſt 
the influence of this unreaſonable and wicked 
practice, amidſt our unavoidable converie at 
ſometimes with theſe ſcorners, and the dan 
ger we are chence in of infection from them. 
1. Let us never converſe with ſueh but as 
pure neceſſity leads us. Relation or buſineſs = 
may render ſome concern with them unavoi- 
dable: but I think the maintaining a civility 
towards ſuch, and the diſpatching of our bu- 


fineſs with them, ought to limit our converſe, 
Where perſons ate of this ſcorning humour, 


we cannot be long with them, at leaſt not in a 4 


free hour, but we muſt be witneſſes of their 
talent; from whence no advunlages can poſſi- 
bly ariſe: ſuch converſation cannot enlighten 
or improve the mind ; but on the contrary, 
it muſt ber the ſoul that is truly righteous, 
N e unhinge thoſe who cannot bear 


0 a jeſt, 
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a jeſt, or have not capacity to diſtinguiſh 
BY between what 15 derided and what de/erves it, 
F who were bidding very fair for religion and 
bleaven before: it may corrupt their minds 
and greatly diminiſh the veneration and re- 
gard they had for ſacred things. And con- 
fidering what ſuch ſcoffing is levelled at, I 
think our duty to God, to ourſelves, and 
to the common intereſt of mankind, demand 
\ an expreſs reſentment, by leaving ſuch com- 
pany. They ſcorn, no doubt, not only 
to keep themſelves in countenance, or 
40 diſplay the filly thing they ſtile weit, but 
to bring others over to their tents. Being 
determined never to be reaſoned into ſerious- 
neſs, they have the confidence to try whether 
others cannot be laughed out of it. An at- 
tempt t his is that the very dignity of human 
nature requires ſhould be received with in- 
dignation: not to their hurt or ſuffering any 
way, but in order to our own ſecurity. For 
what pretence of advantage have they to 
make to us; They would laugh us out of all 
© our ſolid ſupport and comfort both in life 
and at death: they would ridicule us out of 


a belief of a Being that is our preſerver, be- 


3 guide, and: therein the object of F 
5 our 


3 


4 2 
1 * 


wy 


| dur cake and t truſt beyond what all the world | 


can be: who. is perfectly able, and may be 
5 regularly relied upon to conduct us through 
all the changes and hazards of our pilgri- 
mage, and to introduce us to a ſtate of pets 


fect happineſs hereafter: nay they would bans 


ter us out of every great and generous 
thought, every noble aim and expectation 
and when we have ſurrendred theſe, what 
are we to have? Nothing that I can find, 
bot the' pleaſure of ſcorning with them at 
things wherein our higheſt intereſt lies, 
things of the laſt conſequence to us, things 


that can never be diſproved: fo that the bleſf. 


edneſs amounts but to this, „ we ſhall have 


the pleafure of being fools, | mad, n. | 


* miſerable for company. 8 

Beſides; there is this reaſon 1 a very: 
ſparing converſe with ſuch ſcorners ; as their 
practice can never iꝝſtruł or improve us, ſo 
their diſpoſition ſcarcely admits of a convitiion 


or infiruftion from us. Whilſt this temper 
and humour prevails, no argument or reaſon* 


is likely to influence: for as ſoon as any 
thing like them appears, they are at once- 
ſuppreſſed under the brand of © preaching z 


he are „ condemned under the 
ws, | „ term 


© 


5 480 „ 
: u of | ſeriouſneſs ; with both which the 


ſcorner is at open defiance. Now, who 7 
would aſſociate with thoſe, who will neither 


receive any benefit, nor can communicate 


tinguiſhes us as men, and all that we juſtly 
triumph in as chriſtians, is hazarded thereby. 
2. Let ws be upon our guard, that we 
are not deluded by appearances and preten- 
ſions, this ſcoffing humour, as it often pro- 
ceeds from an affectation of wit, ſo it too 
much influences others from an apprehenſi- 
on of its being ſoz eſpecially the younger 
ſort. To be witty, ſtands with many for 
eum thing z and they are ready to ſacrifice 
any thing for the gaining of ſuch a charadter. 
It is very ſtrange, that, amongſt perſons 
who can think, it ſhould ever paſs for an 
accompliſhment to turn every thing into jeſt 
or ridicule; or that the attempting it ſhould 
- Ingratiate any . perſon! This looks as if wit 
was made up of a command of words and 
eſs face, or an ability of ſaying any 
5 thing of any thing, without regard to truth, 
decency, or good manners: if this is an ex- 
n | cellency I know not what is a deformity. 
* talents a man e, if chey are 


im- 


any? Whilſt at the ſame time all that dif 
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employed to deſtroy the eternal diſtinction 
of things, to throw down what it is the „ 
higheſt intereſt of mankind to believe and 
maintain the reputation of; let it have what 
plauſible name it will, it is really the higheſt 
inſolence and injury, and merits nothing, but 
_ contempt and deteſtation. 1 hope none : 
will ever ſurrender their religion to any 
phantom of wit or humour, or in the leaſt 
ſuſpe the principles thereof, becauſe a par- 
cel of dull wretches, who cannot render 
themſelves of any conſideration by any other 
means, ſhall ſet up for wits, upon this. folg 7 
foundation and qualification, that they oy 
front enough to treat the moſt ſacred things 
with the coarſeſt freedom; and have raked 
together a few inſipid thread-bare , Je ts, 
which upon all occaſions they throw out up- | 
on what hath the face of religion. This 
can never affect either their truth or, iw por 
tance. It is a very eaſy matter for the low- 
eſt ſized underſtanding to throw out what, 
may: excite a laugh; and a very common. 
W thing for a laugh to go round, at What, 1 it 
you abſtract the impudence or prophanenels 
of the. thing, hath nothing in it. But 1 . 
bath. tryth, and ſalſhood | to do with : i 
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c things, or how can we diſtinguiſh one from 
the other by ſuch means? Such an undiſtin- 
guiſhing mind, with all its bold ſays, can 
never make religion, but only itlelf, ridicu- 
lous, with all thinking perſons. ne 


3. Let us diligently beware of Wende- 


ies: and this both for the ſake of others 


and ourſelves. Let us do this for the ſake 


of others: in order to cut off a conſiderable 
occaſion of ſcoffing at religion from thoſe ' 
who ſeek occaſion, and who make no greater 


improvement of any thing to this end, than 


the inconſiſtencies of thoſe who profeſs it. 

Do we believe there is a God? Let us act as 
under his eye, and with a governing view to 
| His approbation. Do we believe we are de- 


figned for another ſtate, and that the iſſue 


of the preſent life will be reward or punith- 
ment unſpeakable? Let our conduct ſhew 
that we live by faith and not by ſenſe. Do 

we believe a ſolemn day of retribution, when 
- Fewards or puniſhments ſhall be fully ad- 


judged to every one according to their 


deeds? let us ſee to it that we are in all 
things governed by the goſpel of Chriſt, 
which we believe to be the rule of the ex- 


„ petted Judgement, This would prevent 


much 


. 

much ſcorning, and thereby render our 
temptation leſs from that quarter; nay it 
would be religion's great credit and defence. 
| But let us beware of inconſiſtencies, _ 
from the influence. and tendency they have 
to the reconciling us to the chair of the *? 
ſcorner. If we indulge ourſelves in acting 
contrary to our belief in any inſtance, or as 
if we did not believe religious principles, we 
are in great danger of joining the ſcorners, 
at leaſt as to that particular: article to which 
our practice runs counter. For inſtance; 
Do we believe at preſent that we are deſign- 
ed for another ſtate? but if we allow our- 
ſelves in what renders the thought very pain» 
ful, who can tell how long this may be the - 
matter of our faith? The uneaſineſs of mind 
which our conduct occaſions by means of 
that article, will render it very ſoon our: 
wiſh that there was no ſuch ſtate: and when» = 
it thus appears neceſſary for our peace that 
there ſhould be none, ſhall we not eaſily ad- 

mit diſputes about it, whether it is ſo certain 

as we thought, and whether much may not | 
be offered againſt it? Tn this caſe ſhall we 4 
not be very willing to embrace objections a 
_ it, and be wy to thoſe who: can 


WET, fupply 


© 

ſupply 1 us, and thereby help us off with it? 

From hence, having much accuſtomed our- 

ſelyes to converſe with objections to the neg · 

lect of the evidenees, we are greatly prepar- | 

ed to fling it up and join with others in their 
ſeorning. The more careful we are to act 
conſiſtently with the articles of our faith, 

the faſter ſhall we hold them, and the leſs |. 
influence will all temptations to doubt or 

ſcorn them have upon us. If we would but 

ſo live that a Divine exiſtence; a future ſtate, 

and a judgement day were our hope and con- 
ſalation, we ſhould be able to ſuſtain any at- 

tacks from the fcorner, and ſoon diſcern that 

their treatment of religion proceeds no | 

any counter. evidence, but a dread and ab- 
borrence of the truths they deride. In a 
word, whilſt we live as thoſe important truths 
require, our hopes of their final fulfillment 
will be a perpetual ſpring of pleaſure, and 
thereupon every one will be eſteemed our 
worſt enemy that attempts to depreciate 
them, or to deprive us of them, 15 
4. Let us guard againſt the — 
ol a drolling jeſting humour. I am far from 
being an enemy to chearfulneſs, but on the 
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would promote it all I could, as conſiſtent 
with chriſtianity, encouraged by it, and A 
recommendation of the ſtricteſt regards. to: 
| it. Nevertheleſs, it is capable of degenerat- 
ing into its neighbouring. extream, levity; 
and when thus degenerated and accompani- : 
ed with a readineſs of thought, it may be. 
tray into an humour very detrimental to re- 
ligion, It is the indulged practice of ſome, 
to be continually jeſting and giving light. 
turns to things: if this is not under a check, 
ye ſhall find not only, as we often do, that 
friend and intereſt are both ſacrificed- theres 
to, but that it will lead us to ſpare nothing, 
however ſacred, and to level every thing 
that comes before us. When there is an 
habit of turning things into ridicule, it. takes 
a perſon. off his guard, he loſes the ſenſe of 
the difference in things; he is indiſpoſed ta. 
attend to any thing ſerious. as. /erious.. or 
weighty, and is thereby very eaſily led, not 
only to ſuck in, but to «buſt the pepreſentas] 
tions. oß things that jeſts and humour gives 
of them, and to make free with · every ching 
that comes before him, the moſt ſolemn 
things not excepted. Tho" this doth. not 
affect uw natixe of the things, yer, it muſt. 9 
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ence they have upon Min: Seel chings, it 
* allowed, are ſtill ſacred, and important 
3 are till important; but I believe no 
one will fay that they appear the one or the 
E -other to the mind that is dreſſing up every 
ding in the air of a jeſt, or that they can 
de regarded according to their Nature, bue 
d according to their repreſentation If we 
|  - find a ſtrong diſpoſition therefore to this 
humour, and delight in it, it is of the great 
eſt importance that we ſet a guard upon it: 
it is a ſad leveller where it Prevails, for it 
deſtroys the wheat with the chaff; it natural- 
Iy leads to that company where a man ſoon 
commences a ſcorner; it reconciles the mind 
to the prophaneneſs of ſuch. perſons, and cuts 
off all opportunity and capacity of better in- 
, formation and-remedy. < 
5. Let us endeavour to grow in 1 
and to get an experimental acquaintance 
| with the ſatisfaction and advantages of reli - 
Sion, both in principles and practice. A 
mind under the ſtated influence of chriſtian 
principles, a will, affections and conduct un- 
der the influence of chriſtian precepts, would 


deny War 9 the more begun 
_ © © or 
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ry 
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1 age: ll prafitical errors, * 
all the ſeducements of the wickedF, What? 
when we have found the en of F 
when we have experienced: 
tages flowing from the belief ofii its ck 
and the conduct of its rules. Shall we ever 
ſurrender to a ſcoff, a bold jeſt, or an empty 
witticiſm! No; a perſon's experience is 
- uſvally the laſt thing that he parts with: we 
are wont to ſay, there is no argument againſt 
it; it is very probable therefore that no de- 
riſion, ſneers, or laugh will prevail againſt | 
* which have no ſhew of argument. We do 
not know enough of religion to enable us to 
bear any thing for it, or to abide by it: 
hence it is, that it is ſo eaſily wreſted from 
us, or that we ſo tamely ſurrender it. II 
we would but cultivate religion by the-prac- 
tice of it, we ſhould find that it miniſters. the 
courage and produces that love to itſelf, 
which are neceſſary for our adhering to 
it. When our reaſon and experience unite 
in their teſtimony for religion, all the at- 
1 of the ſcorner will appear highly in- 
* | * jur ious 
4 2 Pe: iti. 17. 18. 1 
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| Jorious: ag well as unreaſonable intereſt will 


a conſpire with our judgements to ſet us at the 


fartheſt remove, both from their chair. and 
their company. Let us labour therefore to feel 
more of the power of that religion, which 
hath love, peace, and hope for its principles, 


and the perfection of every thing felicita- 


ting for its ſcope and end. As our own in- 


ward holineſs improves, the more ſhall we 
ſieel a reſentment and abhorrence of the 
ſcornerꝰs practice, as the higheſt affront offer- 


2 ed to our reaſon, an infolent denial of our 
oon experience, and an inhuman atempe 


our moſt valuable intereſt, 
ind now, if J ſhould have been ſo h_ 


is to convince: any of the falſhood of thoſe 


principles by which vice is greatly prometed 
and frequently juſtified; and of the danger 


of that company and converſe by which it 
is more effectualy riveted than by moſt other 
means, Tam perſwaded the eye that is thus 


Y opened will naturally turn towards Heaven. 
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Upon this apprehenſion I would-offer the fol- 


lowing form of addreſs to God, for the aſſiſt- 
ing and direfting, not to the ſtinting or con- BY 
_— the 1 of their own awakened | s Bio: 


* 


. 


| (155) | 
minds, under the influences of the divine 
ſpirit. „ 
O chou father of lights! t the all. knowing 

God! By thy favour I am what I am for ca- 
pacities and powers, and I acknowledge thee 
the firſt object of all. Thou haſt given me 
an underſtanding beyond that of the beaſt 
of the field, that I might contemplate and 
know thyſelf; that I might reflect and be- 
come acquainted with my felf, and diſcern. 
my own duty, intereſt, and danger, in order. 
to the attaining the perfection and felicity 
of my nature. For theſe great and glorious 
ends I own my faculties, under the influences 
of thy grace, are ſufficient: and happy, a- 
bundantly fo, might I have been in the at- 
tainment of thoſe ends, had I been faichful - / 
to my light and guide, had Thafkned to the 
dictates of my reaſon and conſcience, en- 
lightned and aided by thy facred word. But 
thro* the neglect of my helps, and the per- 


3 % 


2 verſion of my faculties, how have I'been led 


into the moſt pernicious miſtakes} how have 
I been led aftray by them! My love to ſin 
hath been fo ſtrong as in too many inſtances 
to blind my mind, to corrupt my judge- 

ment, and ta delude me by falſe repreſenta- 


r 


tions of things: thro” the deceitfulne ß of fin 
1 F have impoſed on myſelf, have given the 
pe to thy declarations, and have flattered 
myſelf in mine own eyes as innocent and 
righteous, whilſt I ſtood condemned by thy 
law, and was hateful in thy ſight, 
_ Forgive, Gracious God! for the fake of 
E- thy dear ſon, my worthy redeemer, all my 
| wilful prevarication with thee and my own 
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. myſelf i in oppoſition to thy reſtraints! my 
running into temptation in contradiction to 
my prayers and engagements to thee! where- 
by my guilt hath been greatly aggravated, 
my offences numerous and inexcuſable, and 
thy departure from me would have been 
leg juſt. And as a teſtimony thou haſt 
forgiven me, beſtow upon me a more abun- 
dant meaſure of thy ſpirit's influence, to recti- 
fy my miſtaken apprehenſions, to reduce my 
 wandring ſteps, to govern my innocent in- 
| clinations, and to mortify my criminal paſſi- 
ans! that I may no longer be ſeduced from 
| the paths of duty, peace, and fafety by my 
love to fin, nor be led away by the error 
of the wicked, or by the corruption that is 
in * world through the pour of my own, - 
Ot: | 
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conſcience! the allowances I have granted : | 


„ { F$7.) _- 
criminal deſires. May. the great and im- 
portant truths of the Goſpel appear to me 
more ſtrongly than ever in their evidence, 
both as to their reality and neceſſity! and 
may my faith in them anſwer thereto by my 
dread of ſin, by-the chearful ſeriouſneſs of 
my temper, the circumſpection of my walk, 
and in my growing preparation for that bliſ- 
ful eternity, for which both truth and dux 
are deſigned to train me up! Bleſs me with _ 
an humble teachable diſpoſition! May my 
heart be upright! my conſcience tender! my 
mind under the habitual influence of Chriſti- 
an principles; my will, affections, and whole i 
behaviour, under the government of chriſtian _ 
precepts! Hereby may I keep my ſelf in tze 
way of thy grace, which under all attain- 
ments I ſtill need; and may I be fortified 
againſt all the ſcorn and ſeducement of the 
wicked to draw me from my ſteadfaſtneſs. _ 
and fidelity to thyſelf! Put thy fear into 1 
heart: preſerve it there! and may it tri. 
umph over all my fear of man! By my own 
happy experience of the power and pleaſure 
| of religion, may I be enabled juſtly to de- 
ſpiſe all the pleaſures of ſin and ſenſe, and 
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E- and a ſupream regard to thine approbation, 
may I ſafely paſs through every ſcene of va- 
nity, folly, and vice, til I ſhall be called uß 
to that bleſſed ſociety, the ſpirits of the juſt 
made perfect, a 
0 from their perfection are uncapable of ſin- 
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gens 
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and make one with them, who 


or of mpg: at the head of which, 


Vorthy t to receive, to whom therefore I would. 
ally aſcribe, bleſſing, and honour, and 


glory, and praiſe for ever. Amen. 
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